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For the Companion. 


STORIES OF OLD NEW ENGLAND 
TAVERNS.—No. V. 
The Wedding Guests. 


“Speakin’ of Square Battle,’ said Amasa, ore 
evening, when his old crony and Aunt Desire sat 
as usual, one on each side of the fireplace, while 
he sipped his toast and tea from a yellow mug 
in front of the Franklin stove, “I wonder, Josh- 
uay, if ever you heerd tell of his father’s wed- 
din’ ?” 

“T hev!” said Aunt Desire; “for ’twas to this 
tavern they come and see the end on’t.” 

“Well, I knowed you 
knowed it, Desire, but 
I thought likely Josh- 
uay hadn't heerd on’t, 
seein’ he wa’n’t born 
till long arterward, an’ 
the Goshen Battles 
hushed it up.” 

“TI never knew noth- 
ing about it; what 
was't ?” asked Joshua. 

“Well, old Pythago- 
ras Battle—they didn’t 
never call his hull 
name, though—he was 
knowed as Gory Battle 
all over the county, 
and one feller who was 
dreadful funny used to 
call him Bloody War. 
He was Square Battle’s 
father, and he was as 
near & man as ever 
you see. He fairly be- 
grutched himself the 
common comforts of 


life. 

“And ’twarnt  be- 
cause he was so old, 
neither. Some folks 


are near because they 
are allus afraid of dy- 
in’ poor, ef they live 
rich. But Gory Battle 
was as close - fi-ted 
when he was a little 
feller to districk school, 
as he was when he 
died. He wouldn’t 
never keep no compa- 
ny with the other boys 
lest he should be put 
to some spendin’ of 
money, and he didn’t 
pay attention to none of the girls round, because 
he’d have to take ’em ridin’, or sleighin’, or to a 
kitchen dance, or some sech egregarous highlar- 
ity or nother. 

“He kep’ store over to Goshen Hill, and they 
told all sorts of stories about him in the way of 
trade. He used ter take the nubbins of the 
apples and pack ’em into the middle of the bar- 
rels, puttin’ big fair ones at both eends so’s to sell 
well. ’N he'd water the rum, an’ sand the sugar, 
and measure off caliker onto his arm ’stead of the 
reg’ lar stick—and he had real short arms, too. 

“‘An’ they do say he sold Parson Farmar’s wife 
quite a bill of hardware one day, an’ when she 
sent back for another screw he sent her a bill for’t, 
‘one screw, one cent.’ Well, twas the way he was 
made, I expect, but he wa’n’t real pop’lar amongst 
folks, and when it come out finally that he was 
a-keepin’ company with Mary Morris, his moth- 
er’s hired girl, I tell ye there was a buzzin’. 

“Sam Johnson, he was a shif‘less, larfin’, good- 
natured, happy-go-lucky kind of a feller, a real 
rogue as ever was. He said ’t Gory courted Moll 
Morris so’s to save shoe leather and his Sunday 
clothes, and mabbe ’twas so. 

“She was a pretty girl as ever you see; real 
spry and capable, chipper as a squirrel, and with 
a faculty for cookin’ vittles ekalled by few an’ ex- 
celled by nobody, as th’ ephitap says. And she 
was real good-lookin’ ; tall and straight as a pop- 
lar, and rosy as a pink hollyhock; but she had a 
temper of herown. Them big black eyes could 
snap and flash, I tell ye! 

“I’ve heerd grandsir say she’d hit Gory a clip 
quicker’n winkin’ ef he durst be anyways oncivil 
toher. I dono why she kep’ comp‘ny with him, 
Tm sure. Women are curus critters. You can’t 
allus tell what they do things for.” 

“I s'pose men always knows what they’re a-do- 








in’ every time!” snapped Aunt Desire, with scorn | 
in her accent. } 


puddin’s, b’iled twenty-four hours till they was | of the baser sort as I spoke about, had come in to 


cherry-red inside, and chicken pie, and mashed 


| the back door, and took off every bite and sup off 


“Well, they think they do gener’lly, but that | potaters, and cramb’ry sass, and plum sass, and | that table into the woods, where I expect they sot 
aint here nor there. Moll Morris might ha* knowed | peach preserves, and pickles, and milk-pans full of | and eet it, for the bones and pewter platters was 
what she was about; she’d summered and win- doughnuts and ginger cookies, and lots of nuts | found there shortly after. 


tered Gory Battle, as you may say. But I expect | 
she was influenced some by the house ’n’ things, | 
for they had good things; linen and furnitoor and | 
sech, though they wa’n’t none of his buyin’; his | 
father’s fust wife had fetched ‘em into the family. | 


“Anyway, as I said, he courted Moll, and she | 


and apples. "Twas nigh about Thanksgivin’ time, 


and there was apple-jack and saxifrax tea and lots 


besides. 

“But Gory he wouldn't invite none of the fellers 
over to Goshen Hill to come to his weddin’. He’d 
heered how’t they made fun of him all along, and 


“They’d scrawled their ‘rgspects to Gory,’ on 
the table with a bit of chalk,and so he knowed 
*twas on ‘count of him they done it. Wa’n’t he 
mad! It took all her faculty to soothe him down 
so’s to be half-way decent. The folks had to go off 
with notbin’ to eat but some rye-bread an’ butter, 


agreed to have him after she’d made him promise | he ‘wasn’t goin’ to hev none of ’em to Ais wed- | and Gory hadn’t got over his anger when he and 
to be married to her aunt’s over'in Ratlam, and to | din’,” he said; and he said it so open that they | Moll set out to go hum to Goshen. 


git the vittles and sech like for the weddin’ supper | 


Alay? y 
Wen erg 


y 


himself; because she said she didn’t want to be 
married like one of the Elwells. They was half- 
Injun folks, livin’ over to the lighthouse, and mak- 
in’ a livin’ by pickin’ and stealin’ as you may say. 

**Well, Gory was dreadful took up with the gal. 
She was kinder cold, and made as though she 
was sorry about havin’ on him. Up to the last 
minnit she kept him oncertain and anxious, till 
he was willin’ to fetch her the moon if so be she 
fancied on’t. 

“T’ve always noticed, and I’ve lived a number 
of years and kep’ a lookin’ about me, that take 
the best girl the Lord ever made, smart and kind 
and knowin’, and if any ordinary, poor Jack pays 
her attention, and she shows any likin’ for him at 
all, beyond proper p’liteness I mean, why, he 
don’t care a mite for her. She’s cheap goods for 
my master. 

“But take a cretur that’s wuth about one cent, 
an’ let her put on kind of stand-off airs, and act 
up-lifted like; as fhough she thought men-folks 
was the dirt under her feet, why, they’ll all be a- 
crowdin’ and a-taggin’ after her. 

“Girls. don’t seem to know that to be follered 
you’ve got to run away. Moll Morris knowed it, 
though, and she got Gory right under her thumb 
so’s’t he’d go wheresoever she crooked it. 

“Well, he finally left all to her. They said that 
he give her fifty gold guineas,—this was in Colony 
times, you know,—for to fix for the weddin’, and 
she laid out to hev a fust-rate supper. She was 
goin’ home to her aunt's, who was all the folks 
she had to get all things ready. She meant to 
have a fust-rate supper and good clothes out of 
that fifty guineas, I guess. 

“I don’t know what the clothes was, but the 
supper was told of far and near, because of what 
came on’t. There was fourteen kinds of pie, roast 
pig and b’iled hams, and roast turkeys and Injin 





heered on’t. 


“Folks rode a-hossback in them days mostly, an’ 
the roads wa’n’t over ’n 





“They was mad, of course. They had most of 
’em kinder wanted Moll Morris, and they resent- 
ed her marryin’ such a tight-fist as Gory Battle; 
and then they was angrier still becos he wouldn’t 
treat em. ’Twas the custom in them days if you 
had ever so private a weddin’, that the man 
shonld stan’ treat all round to his mates before or 
after ’t. 

“But Gory give out that he shouldn’t do no 
sech thing, so the fellers of his age to the Hill got 
together and laid plans, and some of the baser 
sort, as Scripter calls ’em, they got wind on’t and 
they counselled for to do him some harm on their 
own account, for Gory kep’ his pockets shut as 
tight as his fist, and there wa’n’t nobody in Goshen 
owed him a good turn. 

“Well, the time came they was to be married; 
there was all the young folks that had been her 
mates in Ratlam there, and th’ was all Gory’s 
cousins an’ aunts, besides his mother there, too; 
and Moll she stepped out to be married lookin’ 
like a big rose in her dimity gownd and pink 
chintz petticoat, ner shiny black hair all a-curlin’ 
down, and tied back with a silver ribbin. 

“The supper was set out in the long kitchen, 
ready to be moved into the keepin’-room as quick 
as the ceremony was over; and they’d trimmed 
up the front parlor with ground-peas an’ pop- 
corns so ’s to be kind of high-flown for the ’ca- 
sion. 

“Gory, he stood up as oneasy as a cat with wa’- 
nut shells onto her paws, in his nankin breeches 
and blue home-spun coat, beside Moll, while Par- 
son Pitcher married of ’em. 

“Somebody said afterwards, jest as some on- 
considerate cretur always does, that durin’ the 
long prayer they heered a kind of a scrimmagin’ 
in the kitchen-part, but they durstn’t stir to see, 








But jest as sure as you're born, them sassy fellers 


above good for wheel- 
in’, so he’d put a pil- 
lion on his black mare 
for to carry Moll, and 
she put on her ridin’- 
skirt and her red hood- 
cloak over all, and 
sprung up behind him 
as nimble as a evet, 
and they started. 

“Twa ’n’t never 
handed down to futu- 
rity, as you may say, 
how she felt when she 
see what other folks, if 
they was kinder ill-to- 
do, thought about her 
husband; nor nyther 
what she thought when 
she heered him swear 
till he was black in the 
face on his weddin’- 
day; but she was one 
of them that takes 
things as they be, with- 
out worryin’ over what 
they had ought to be. 

“Tt was a splendid, 
moonshiny, October 
night, crickets a-chirp- 
in’ and owls a-hootin’, 
and now and then a 
fox’s sharp bark. So 
they rid along consid- 
er’ble cheerful, though 
the road was lonesome 
enough, till they come 
to the piece of piny 
woods about three 
mile from here, on th’ 
old North road, where 
Gin’ral Burgoyne’s ar- 
my of reg’lars come 
along a spell after in the old war-times, you re- 
member. 

“They didn’t see nor hear nothin’ out of the 
way, when all of a sudden there was full twenty 
young fellers dashed out of the woods before an’ 
behind ’em, and one of ’em—’twas that identikle 
Sam Johnson—he was mounted on a big gray 
hoss—they was all a-hossback—-and before they 
could wink he galloped up alongside of Gory, 
leaned over, and ketchin’ Moll by the waist, 
swung her up onto the saddle before him, and 
went off like a streak. 

“Well, they said Gory roared like a bear, and 
clapped his spurs to his black mare, and she r’ared 
and plunged and snorted, but the fellers got hold 
of her bridle and pulled her down. 

“Then Gory tried to beat ‘em off with his ridin’- 
whip, but they got that away pretty quick ; and by 
that time he see that th’ was about ten of ’em a- 
follerin’ the feller that had Moll, and th’ was as 
much as ten left “long o’ him, an’ ’twa’n’t no use 
resistin’. 

“So they closed up round him, and rode, one an’ 
all, full tilt to this here Petersham tavern, and 
there they give him to understand that his bride 





was safe up stairs, but that he’d got to ransom 


her somehow. 

“I tell ye he wasangry! He swore and stomped 
an’ fin’lly cried—boohooed right out with clear 
fury—but they sot round an’ laughed an’ vowed 
they'd stay there a week but what they’d hev him 
stan’ treat as a man had ought to, and give ’em 
drink and a supper. 

“I expect they’d been kind of forehanded with 
Grandsir Perkins, for when fin’lly Gory heered 
Moll a-cryin’, and a-callin’ him through the floor, 
—for folks didn't live in ceiled houses in them 
days,—why, he began to soften down out of his 
rage; and the’ was a-most a reemarkable meal of 
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vitties set out in that there keepin’-room in a 
twinklin’. 

‘Meats and pies a’most ekal to the stolen sup- 
per, and lots of drink; flip and rum and apple- 
jack and cherry-brandy and Holland gin. I war- 
rant Gory shivered inside when he see ’em, think- 
in’ of the bill; but when Mol) come down, a real 
pictur for beauty, her eyes a-shinin’ betwixt rage 
and tears, and her cheeks redder ’n any apple, and 
they made her and Gory set down and the fellers 
waited on ’em first, why, I guess he was glad "twas 
well-ended. 

“And then they let ‘em go, well on tow’rdst 
mornin’ after Gory had paid the bill; but the Hill 
boys they caroused around till broad day, and the 
bride an’ groom trotted off home ruther down in 
the mouth, now I tell ye.” 

“I guess he made up for it out of her knuckles 
after all,” said Aunt Desire, grimly. 

“Guess he did,” Joshua added. “I remember 
hearin’ that Squire Battle’s father ‘lowed his wife 
a quart of m’lasses and a quart of vinegar for the 
year.” 

“Though sich actions aint respectable, and I 
don’t approve of ’em, yet I’m glad he got come 
up with,” said Desire. 

“He got his deserts for certain,’ said Amasa, 
with an inflection of satisfied justice in his voice, 
“for it’s been a kind of a sayin’ in Ratlam ever 
sence, I’ve heered, that a stingy feller ought to 
hev Gory Battle’s two sets of guests to his wed- 
din’.” Rose Terry Cooke. 
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For the Companion. 
STARS. 


Bright gems that foam along the heights of space, 
Luring our thoughts away from toiling years 
Until they soar amid the brilliant spheres, 

Wherein the mysteries of time have place, 

Are you the beacons by which man shall trace 
His flight through trackless distance, till he hears 
The songs that bring surcease of pain and tears, 

And meet creation’s glory face to face? 


Did eyes that long have faded into dust 
Look up to you for comfort, when the night 
Lay dim and silent on the sleeping world? 
Did fierce souls turn to you with boundless trust, 
Thinking they saw a goddess in your light, 
hile war’s incarnadined surges round them swirled ? 


THOS, C. COLLIER. 
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For the Companion. 


HOW HE WAS SENT HOME. 
By Luigi Monti. 


Many incidents occurred during the years I 
was consul, that if written out would interest the 
readers of the Companion, but at the request of 
the editor I will now give one of a poor sailor 
boy whom I discharged abroad. One day the 
master of an American vessel, after having deliv- 
ered his ship-papers at my office, asked me to give 
him an order to send a sick sailor to the hospi- 
tal. 

Vessels before going to sea for the purpose of 
trading in foreign ports must be provided with 
three documents,—a Register, a Crew-List and the 
Articles. The Register is a document issued by 
the Custom House at the port where the vessel is 
registered, and certifies to the nationality of the 
ship, her tonnage, the master who commands her, 
her owner or owners, where and when she was 
built; in fact, everything appertaining to her. 

The Crew-List is another document, issued at 
every voyage, which certifies to the name and sta- 
tion of each member of the crew. 

The Articles are the articles of agreement be- 
tween the master and the crew, signed before the 
Collector of the Custom House, his deputy and 
ship-commissioner, when a vessel starts for a for- 
eign voyage. 

On the arrival of a vessel at a foreign port, the 
master is bound by law to present himself per- 
sonally before the consul of that port within 
twenty-four hours, and deliver these papers into 
his hands. 

The consul deposits these papers in his safe, 
and does not return them until the vessel is ready 





been originally a vast medieval monastery. 


who could afford to pay their board. 


if they were ship-mates. 


vegetation. 


of the patient within. 

As I entered the cell the patient turned his 
head to see who it was. His eyes met mine. I 
never can forget the expression in them! 
a sad story of suffering and pain, of homesick- 
ness and sorrow. 

He was a youth of about seventeen, with very 
handsome delicate features, blue eyes and blonde 
hair. He stared at me with both curiosity, sur- 
prise and weariness, as if annoyed at being intrud- 
ed upon. 

“Good-morning,” said I, gently, approaching 
the neat bed. 

At the sound of the English language his face 
brightened, his eyes sparkled with delight, a sweet, 
nervous smile irradiated his lips, as if he had met 
a dear relative or friend. 

“Good-morning,”’ he faintly replied, his voice 
faltering with emotion, and watching me inquisi- 
tively as if anxious to know who I was, and 
what was my interest in him. 

“I am the American Consul,” said I, extending 
my hand to him. 

“Ah!” he exclaimed, and he made an impul- 
sive motion as if to sit up in bed. But he had 
hardly raised his head when he fell back exhaust- 
ed by the effort. Then taking my outstretched 
hand into his feverish one, he said, “Excuse me, 
sir, but I am too sick torise. How kind in you 
to come to see me.” 

“Oh, do not mention it, my man,” I said. “I 
am doing only my duty in visiting the men under 
my charge, to see that they are properly taken 
care of. Has the doctorexamined you ?” 

“Yes, sir; two of them, in fact, assisted by an 
interpreter, who translated what they said to me. 
But I could not clearly understand what my case 
is, or whether I am in danger; but I feel very 
sick, sir, very sick!” 

“You must not worry, my man,” said I, en- 
couragingly. ‘I will inquire of the chief physi- 
cian, and let you know. Try to be cheerful.” 
After some general conversation in reference to 
his illness, he suddenly asked, “Shall I be obliged 
to go back to the United States in that ship, sir?” 
He said this with a very anxious air, as if 
dreading the thought of it. 

“Not unless you are sufficiently recovered to 
stand the voyage.” 

“Oh, I shall never live through another long 
sea voyage. I am sure to die before we reach 
home. Iam not afraid to die, but I dread to be 
buried at sea. I have a dear mother at home, and 
oh, how dreadfully she would feel if I were to die 
and be buried at sea!” Saying this, tears gushed 
from his eyes down his paie yet partly flushed 
cheeks. 

“You are too nervous and feverish,my good 
man. You need rest of body and tranquillity of 
mind. I know that you will be well taken care 
of here; and as to your fear, be assured that you 
will never be made to go back in that or any oth- 
er ship, unless your health is so far restored that 





to depart, and the master has paid all port charges, 
lighthouse dues, and consular fees that the vessel 
has incurred during her stay in port while dis- 
charging or loading a cargo. 

Now, while the vessel is in a foreign port, and 
the papers are in the hands of the consul, the 
master is entirely dependent on the consul for all 
transactions with the local authorities. 

The consul can settle disputes between masters 
and crews, imprison seamen for crimes or misde- 
meanor, discharge them in cases of sickness, or 
of ill-treatment by the master or officers. Or if 
the ship is not seaworthy, or the voyage pro- 
tracted beyond the agreement in the ship’s Arti- 
cles, for tiiese and for many other causes, he can 
make the master pay three months’ extra wages 
over and above the wages due up to the day of 
their discharge, for the seamen’s support and 
their return home, except in cases of criminality. 

Now, as I began to say, on one occasion the 
master of a vessel, after delivering his papers, 
asked me for an order to send a sick sailor to the 
hospital. I gave the order at once. 

A foreign hospital is not bound to receive a pa- 
tient belonging to another nation, nor has the cap- 
tain a right to send himthere. The authorities of 
the hospital don’t know or recognize a foreign 
ship-master. It is only the consul whom they 
know. Accordingly when the consul issues an 
order for a sick sailor to be admitted into the pub- 
lic hospital, they cannot refuse to receive him; 
only they hold the consul responsible for the 
usual charges for the patient’s board. 


there will be no reasonable fear of your life being 
endangered by.the voyage.” 

The young man looked at me with a very dubi- 
ous expression, saying, with a shake of the head— 

“The captain will never discharge me and pay 
my wages unless I go hack in the ship!” 

“The captain?” said I, ina very decided and 
earnest tone, standing up and holding his hand in 
mine, “the captain has no longer any authority 
over you. You are now under my protection. It 
is I who will have to decide the question, and I 
will decide it according to the United States law 
and the duties of humanity. Be assured and 
cheerful, therefore, and try only to get well.” 

After a few more encouraging words I left him, 
with the promise that either I or my wife would 


visit him daily, and that any reasonable wants of 


his would be attended to. 


Before leaving the hospital I called on the at- 


tending physician, who reported to me that the 


poor man’s lungs were very weak, bleeding con- 
siderably, and he feared that the symptoms of 


consumption were of a rather alarming nature. 


For the next ten or twelve days I visited him 
The fever had 
left him and he was able to get up and sit in the 
garden, inhaling the soft, warm air of that South- 
ern clime, cheered and soothed by the thousand 
odors of the lovely flowers that grew profusely in 
But at every visit of mine 


often, and he seemed to improve. 


the hospital garden. 
his anxious question would be,— 


“What do the doctors say? Do they think I 





am well enough to go back in that ship ?” 


On the day after the admission of this sailor- | 
boy, I called at the hospital to visit him, as was 
usually my practice with sick sailors, to see that 
he was properly taken care of. This hospital had 
The 
refectory, library, chapels and other halls had 
been turned into dormitories for the poor sick; 
while the hundreds of cells were used for those! charge from the ship; because this discharge 


Foreign seamen were admitted to these, each to 
his little room, with sometimes two in one, 
The cloister had been 
transformed into a beautiful garden, where the 
convalescent sat in the sunny hours, revelling 
among the trees and flowers of an almost tropical 


As I was well-known there, they led me at once 
to the small cell where my sailor boy was, on 
the door of which, on the same carved panel where 
the name of the old monk used to be, was written 
the name, age, nationality and date of admittance 


It told 


To which I could give no answer, for the vessel 
was not yet ready for sea. The captain also visit- 
ed him once or twice at the hospital, and whenever 
he called at my office he anxiously asked about 
the boy’s health. His anxiety, however, I am 
sorry to say, was not so much on account of the 
| poor boy’s health, as it was about his possible dis- 








would entail on him the extra expenses of three 
months’ wages. 

Two or three days before the vessel was ready 
| for sea, I sent an official request to the chief phy- 
| sician of the hospital to hold a consultation over 
the boy’s case, and report to me in writing his 
state of health, and whether, under the circum- 
stances, it would be safe for him to undertake a 
winter passage across the Atlantic in a sailing 
ship. 

The next day I received an official document 
signed by him and two other physicians, stating 
that after an examination and consultation over 
the case, they found that one of the lungs of the 
patient was entirely gone, and the other so far af- 
fected that there was no possible hope of the man 
living more than a few months under the most 
favorable circumstances. 

To the second question they replied that a long 
sea voyage from Palermo to New York, requiring 
from sixty to seventy-five days, or more, during 
the winter, would surely shorten the man’s life, 
and in their opinion, he could never reach the 
United States, but would die at sea before the 
end of the voyage. 

That settled the question. As soon as the mas- 
ter came to my office, I said to him, after translat- 
ing the physicians’ statement,— 

“I must, accordingly, discharge the man from 
your ship.” 

“Discharge the man!” said he. “1 don’t see 
that you have the right to do so, on the strength 
of that document. If the man is expected to live 
two or three months more, that is sufficient time 
for me to get home. My vessel is avery fast one, 
and I expect to get home in forty days.” 

“Sir, I have decided to discharge that man from 
your ship, and there is no more to be said on that 
subject,” I replied, mildly but firmly. 

‘But I shall protest against it and hold you re- 
sponsible for all damages. There is no sufficient 
cause for you to discharge that man. I have got 
a good medicine-chest on board, and I know how 
to take care of a sick person. He would be as 
comfortable on board my vessel as anywhere un- 
der the circumstances; and I will warrant his get- 
ting home alive.” 

I looked the man in the eyes to see, if possible, 
what emotions affected him. He did not seem to 
me a bad man. I have no doubt that he would 
have taken as good care as he could ofthe sick 
boy; but he was a healthy, coarse man, who 
would be unable to sympathize with or to fully 
credit the statements of a sick person with regard 
to his feelings. He was, too, I saw, of a sordid 
nature, and thought more of the extra expense the 
boy would cause him than of his health; and he 
thought without doubt that as long as the man 
was to die, it was of no consequence whether he 
died at sea or on land. 

After that scrutinizing look, I replied, authori- 
tatively, ‘‘Further discussion of the subject is un- 
necessary. I have decided, and will assume the 
responsibility. You will do as you please when 
you return to the United States, but for the pres- 
ent you will submit to my decision.” Saying 
which, I dismissed him, and he went off in a bad 
humor. 

Very well, to make the long story short, when 
the vessel was ready for sea, I certified in the 
Crew List that I had discharged the boy on ac- 
count of illness. Then I settled the account in 
the Shipping Articles, in which it appeared that 
the man had been shipped at the rate of twenty 
dollars per month, and there were over four 
months due to him. Besides this I charged three 
months’ extra wages, making in all some one hun- 
dred and forty odd dollars, which the captain had 
to pay into my hands in gold on that man’s ac- 
count. 

He did so with as bad a — as he dared to 
show, and with threats, expr@ssed not in my pres- 
ence, but among the other ship-masters, of what 
he would do when he got home, what protests and 
complaints he would enter against me, etc. 

As soon as the doctors assured me that the poor 
boy was able to undertake the voyage by rail and 
steamers, I settled his accounts in this way; viz. : 
Out of his wages I paid the hospital expenses, 
which are very moderate, only half a dollar a day. 

Then I bought a second-class ticket for the 
steamer to Marseilles; for the railroad to Paris 
and Havre; and a third-class passage from Havre 
to New York, which I handed tohim. Then what 
was left of his wages, and two of the three months’ 
extra wages—for one month of said wages accrues 
to the United States, and goes towards the fund 
for destitute American seamen abroad—I handed 
him in gold and took receipt accordingly. 

I never can forget the expression of relief, de- 
light and thankfulness there was on the pale coun- 
tenance of the sick young sailor when I told him 
that I had discharged him from the ship, and 
would send him home by the quickest and most 
direct road by steam and rail, and that he would 
surely get there in about sixteen or eighteen days. 

“God will reward you for the good you have 
done me, and the kindness that both you and 
your wife have shown me.” 








“My dear young man,” I said to him, “I haye 
done only what was simply my duty under the 
United States law, and the Consular Instruc- 
tions.” 

“No, indeed ; for the law does not oblige you to 
visit the sick im person, nor your good lady to 
come and comfort us as she has done.” 

A day or two after, he sailed for Marseilles. 
When he came to my office with the interpreter 
to settle the account, and get his tickets and his 
money, he seemed almost well, except for a diffi- 
culty of breathing. His cheeks were as rosy and 
flushed as a young blushing girl. He pressed my 
hand warmly, saying,— 

“TI shall never see you again; but as long as I 
live I never shall forget your kind protection, for 
I owe it to you that I may be able to die among 
my own people and in my own home.” 

“Do not speak so,” I said to him, encourag- 
ingly; “let us hope that you may live a long 
time.” 

“You are very kind to say so, but I know too 
well, and I feel it too, that it will soon be over,” 
he said, his lips quivering. 

He left. I did not hear from him for a long 
time, though he had promised me to write the mo- 
ment he arrived home. But about three months 


| after I received a very touching letter from his 


mother, stating that he had arrived safely in 
twenty days after leaying Palermo; that the voy- 
age had much reduced him; and, though by good 
care and nursing he had rallied for two or three 
weeks, he gradually sank, and died peacefully in 
her arms on the twenty-eighth day after reaching 
home. 

During his illness he had often spoken of me, 
and his last request had been to write to me, and 
express his gratitude; for it was due to me that 
he was able to die at home among his dear ones, 
and be buried in the old grave-yard of his native 
village. 

The ship-master entered no complaint against 
me. I have no doubt that during the long voyage 
he had time enough to think the matter over, and 
came to the conclusion that I acted according to 
law. From the New York shipping-list I found 
that he had a very long passage, and did not reach 
port till over a month after the poor sailor-boy 
had died. 


For the Companion. 


HOW TWO GIRLS ESCAPED. 


“*Katchewawa is going to skate up the river to stay a 
few days with some Indian friends. Would you care 
if I went with her as far as Kitty Dunbar’s to make 
that visit I have talked about so long?” 

“I don’t know that I would care,”’ responded Molly’s 
mother; ‘‘except that it seems likely to snow, and there 
may be bad weather, so that you cannot get home for 
several days.” 

‘*Well, it isn’t probable that it will snow before I get 
there, and if it should storm after that while I am gone, 
you needn’t worry if I stay a week or more. Kitty 
will be glad to have me stay, and you know Frank 
Dunbar has a cutter in which I have no doubt he’ll 
bring me home when it clears off.’’ 

Having obtained her mother’s consent, Molly has- 
tened to get ready, eager for a change from the monot- 
ony which necessarily made up her life, especially in 
winter; for she was an only child and lived upon a 
lonesome reservation, occupied till recently by Indians 
and atill unsettled save by a few families, who lived at 
long distances from one another. 

.Molly’s nearest neighbor was an Indian girl named 
Katchewawa, who was a bright and tidy little squaw, 
and who was able to converse brokenly in English. 

It was the last of February. There had been a long, 
cold winter, and snow had lain upon the ground the 
greater portion of the time; the river flowing through 
the reservation had been frozen since the middle of No- 
vember—a most unusual thing, for in the State where 
Molly lived the winters were proverbially mild. 

Molly and Katchewawa had to walk two miles across 
the prairie before they reached the timber bordering 
the river; but they tripped rapidly along, for Indian 
girls are famous walkers, and Molly was quite the 
equal of Katchewawa in walking. 

Most unexpectedly, as they were entering the timber, 





they met Frank Dunbar in his cutter on his way from 
home. 

“I’m sorry that’s it’s happened so, for I would like 
to be at home while you are there,’’ he said, when Mol- 
ly told him whither she was bound; “but I have busi- 
ness calling me away, which will detain me several 
days, I fear. I shall be home by Saturday, however, if 
not sooner” (the day was Monday), “and if you will 
stay till then, Kitty and I will bring you home when 
you wish to come.” 

Molly assented to this plan, providing Frank would 
call and tell her mother, which he could do convenient- 
ly, as he was going to pass her cabin. 

The girls walked on a little further up the travelled 
road, and then turned off into a by-path leading to the 
river. When they had gone some distance from the 
road, they saw an object standing in their pathway 
which they knew to be a dog, although he had a wilder 
look than most domestic dogs are wont to have. 

Katchewawa picked up a club, and walking to the 
other side of Molly, that she might be next the dog, kept 
her eye upon him as they passed. He did not etir, but 
gave a savage growl. 

“How many dogs there are here in the woods this 
winter,” Molly said to Katchewawa. “I have becn 
told the Indians of your tribe left a lot of them when 
they moved off into the Territory several months ago, 
and they have had to pick up their own living since 
their masters went away.” 

“Cold weather. Deep snow. Little wild beasts die 
off, so dogs no catch ’em. Dogs get very hungry. Turn 
wild like wolves,” said Katchewawa, looking back to 
see the dog which they had passed walk off among th 
trees, giving out another grow! as he did so. 3 

“I knew they were a dreadful pest to farmers, killing 





sheep and robbing hen-roosts; but I’ve never thought 
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about their turning into wild beasts. Do you think they 
would attack a person?’* Molly said, picking up a club 
and feeling rather startled. 

“One dog sneak round lone big coward. Many dogs 
in one crowd get very brave. Kill runaway horse, eat 
man,”’ was Katchewawa’s answer, by no means reas- 
suring in its tone. 

The girls were two miles and a half from Molly’s 
home, and quite as far from any other habitation, Mr. 
Dunbar’s house being nearest ou the other side of them, 
an equal distance up the river. 

The atmosphere had been quite chilly all the morn- 
ing, and there had arisen in the west a bank of clouds 
which threatened snow. It shut away the sun and spread 
a gray gloom all around. Presently a wind began to 
whistle through the timber with such force that even 
Katchewawa fell to shivering. 

“I am afraid we are going to have a blusterer,”’ said 
Molly, running down the river-bank to which they had 
now come. ‘“Let’s hurry and put on our skates and 
get to exercising, or we shall soon begin to suffer with 
the cold. Hark! What is that?’ she added, as there 
fell upon her ear a sound resembling that which wolves 
are wont to make when rallying one another. 

This sound called forth responses from different di- 
rections, which echoed through the woods with start- 
ling effect. 

Katchewawa listened, buckling her skate-strap rap- 
idly meanwhile. 

“Wild dogs scent two people. 
make chase,’”’ she said. 

Molly was a brave girl under ordinary circumstances, 
but the present danger was sufticient to appall the most 
courageous heart. She glanced up quickly to the trees 
which stood upon the river-bank. Their trunks were 
smooth and bare for many feet, and it would be impos- 
sible to climb them to a place of safety. 

“What shall we do?” she asked of Katchewa- 
wa, in despair. 

“Dogs outrun wind. Catch two people. Make 
haste!” Katchewawa said, grasping her club and 
seizing Molly’s hand, and gliding off upon her 
skates. 

Molly kept close up with her, although she did 
so by the greatest effort, for Katchewawa was a 
practised skater, while she was but a novice in the 
art. 

Instead of skating towards the house of Mr. 
Dunbar, the girls went down the river, Molly 
suftering herself to be led blindly on by Katche- 
wawa, and straining every nerve to keep abreast 
of her. 

The barks of the dogs now sounded nearer, and 
there seemed to be at least a dozen in the pack. 

A little while and there was now no doubt but 
that the girls were being chased, for glancing back, 
they saw the dogs not many rods behind them on 
the ice. 

There now appeared, some distance down the 
bank, a hut in which an Indian family had lived 
before the emigration of the tribe into the Indian 
Territory. But it seemed impossible to reach it, 
for the dogs were gaining on them, and Molly’s 
strength began to fuil. 

Katchewawa now resorted toa strategy which 
has been often tried by those pursued by wolves 
and other beasts of prey. She carried on her back 
a ham intended as a present to the family whom 
she was going to visit—an Indian method of se- 
curing a welcome—and she dropped this on the 
ice and then rushed onward, dragging Molly, with 
redoubled speed. 

The dogs fell greedily upon the ham, quarrel- 
ling for the last morsel, and the girls thus gained 
time in which to reach the hut and shut the door. 
There was a wooden bar inside, and Katchewawa 
slipped this into place, while Molly dropped upon the 
floor, exhausted, but supremely thankful for the for- 
tunate escape. 

Very soon the dogs came round the hut, and finding 
they were baffled in the chase, set up a frightful howl- 
ing and began to paw the door, but as there were no 
windows through which they could force an entrance, 
the girls were safe. 

But however preferable to having been devoured by 
the dogs, their situation was by no means comfortable, 
for there were wide cracks all about the hut, and the 
wind, which constantly increased in force, pierced them 
through and through. 

“T don’t suppose the dogs will go away, and if they | 
should, we wouldn’t dare to venture forth,”’ said Molly, 
as the moments passed and there was no cessation of | 
the clamorous how! outside. | 

Katchewawa shook her head with glum discourage- | 
ment. 

“Hang round here alltime. Two people stay here | 
starve,”’ was her reply. 

“Yes, a week might pass and we should not be missed | 
at home. Our folks will think we’re with the friends | 
whom we were going to visit. 


Cry, ‘Come, come, 








through a crack at her feet. 


cold, and passed a dismal afternoon, while the snow 


fell and the wind blew and the dogs kept watch with- | to go once in a while. 


out. 

Before dark help arrived, however, from an unex- 
pected source. There was a sudden firing off of guns 
around the hut, followed by an anguished yelp from 
several wounded dogs, and then the girls heard voices 
calling them, to which they eagerly responded. 

It happened that Frank Dunbar only drove a few 
miles toward the distant town where he was going on 
business, for he met a neighbor of the man with whom 
he had to deal, who told him that the latter was quite 
ill, and had sent word to Frank to wait for further no- 
tice before he came to him. 

For this reason Frank turned about and called at 
Molly’s home a second time, to tell her mother of his 
change of plans, and learn if she desired him to bring 
her daughter home before the time set earlier in the 
day. 

He was induced to stay to dinner there, and did not 
reach his own home till the middle of the afternoon, 
when he was much surprised to learn that Molly was 
not there. 

Frank had heard the distant barking of the dogs in 
the direction of the river, while passing through the 
timber going homeward, and he now thought at once 





| inthe dark. The boys sometimes take them for cricket 
| and tennis balls. 


| tion, on the Yazoo River. 


And there is coming on | 
a snowstorm, and we shall suffer with cold as well as | 
hunger,” said Molly, looking at a ridge of snow drifting | The house was situated on rising ground, back half a 
| mile from the lagoon; and behind it to the east stretched 

The girls sat down upon the floor, wrapping up their | away miles and miles of piny woods. On account of 
hands and curling up their feet as a protection from the | the alligators and the miasma, we were bidden not to 


that danger must have happened to the girls from them, 
although they had not beretofore been known to join in 
an attack in that locality on human beings. 

He armed himself, and with his father and two 
neighboring men, started out to make a search. 

The dogs had not entirely ceased barking, though 
they were somewhat tired out by this time, and the 
men were guided by their voices directly to the hut. 
Several of the pack were killed, and the r ind 
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and got behind a clump of calamus. But for some 
minutes we could hear the old alligator charging back 
and forth, this way and that; and several other alliga- 
tors came out of the lagoon and joined her. 

“That pile of leaves and stuff was that old flipper’s 
nest!” Cath whispered, as we stole away on tiptoe. 

Flipper was the name among the boys thereabouts 
for an alligator—from their peculiar habit of flipping, 





beat a quick retreat. 

Molly went back home instead of going to Kitty Dun- 
bar’s, for her nerves had suffered such a shock that she 
was physically unfit for visiting, but Katchewawa, with 
true Indian fortitude, pursued her way toward the 
cabin of her friends, though she allowed herself to be 
escorted through the timber by a couple of armed men. 

Next day there was a wild-dog hunt, in which the 
men all joined who lived upon the reservation. Forty 
dogs were killed that day, and the others lurking in 
the timber met a similar fate soon after. 

THEODORA R. JENNESS. 





For the Companion. 


THAT OLD FLIPPER’S NEST. 

Down South, in the State of Mississippi, where the 

narrator used to live when a boy, alligators were as 

as woodchucks in New York or New England. 

Indeed, about the first thing I remember, in the way of 

a plaything, was a string of four “‘nugs’’ from an alli- 

gator’s stomach. I shall have to explain this, and tell 
what a “‘nug” is. 

Alligators, like bears, take a winter nap of four or 

five months; that is to say, they hibernate through the 

cold season. I have been told--whether the statement 





is true or not I cannot say—that bears swallow a stom- 
ach full of spruce gum before going to sleep for the 





or slapping, their tails. 

We did not: dare to go back to the nest that day; but 
a few days after we went to the nest again, and, not see- 
ing the alligator, we ventured to approachit. Cath dug 
cautiously into it with a stick, while I watched the la- 
goon. After scratching away the dead, wet leaves and 
muck, he came to a lot of eggs and began to pull them 
out. But the moment he stirred the eggs, we heard the 
same jingling noise again; and it seemed as if it were 
not two seconds after that, before the old alligator’s 
head came up out of the lagoon and we saw her two great 
knob-like eyes and scaly back coming straight for the 
shore. Of course we ran for the thicket:without loss 
of time, and hid about a hundred yards away or more. 
It chanced to be where we could look down the open 
flat and see the nest. 

After rushing about the spot for some moments, the 
rough old mother seemed to notice the damage to her 
nest where it had been dug into. She first put her 
nose to it, then began scraping and banking up the 
earth and leaves with her long saw-tail, stopping occa- 
sionally to either rest, or to listen. 

Even out where we lay hidden, we could smell the 
strong musky odor which alligators emit when an. 
gered. 

The next day we went back to the thicket, saw that 
the alligator was not in sight, and then crawled noise- 
lessly up to the nest. We wanted to get some of the 





eggs. Cath dug into it again, while I watched as be- 


















winter. But alligators take something more substan- 
tial than gum; they often gulp down a number of good 
sound pine-knots before their winter’s nap. 

Naturalists tell us that this is to keep the inner coat- 
ings of the stomach apart, that these may not rub to- 
gether and produce a sense of hunger. The knots, 
however, must rub together a great deal; for when the 
alligator comes out in the spring and disgorges the 
knots, they are worn to round balls and smoothly pol- 
ished. 

“‘Nugs”’ can be found sometimes by the dozen about 
the winter dens of the alligators. Not unfrequently 
these pellets are of “‘light wood,” and emit a pale gleam 


There were, at that time, no schools near our planta- 
When I was eight years old 
my parents sent me to reside and be taught by the Rev. 
Arthur Crane, a clergyman at St. L——’s parish, sixty 
miles below, on the Mississippi, or rather on a great 
lagoon, or swamp, traversed by a bayou which branched 
off from the river. 

There were three and sometimes four and five lads, 
besides myself, in his house, whom he first taught 
arithmetic, geography, etc., and afterwards Latin. 

Mr. Crane was an old and very dear friend of my fa- 
ther, and I may add that I had been named after him. 


go down into the fens along the bayous; but we used 


Cathers Gallison, one of the other boys, and I found 
an alligator’s nest down there one day. Ii was ina low, 
mucky place, four or five yards from some open water 
of the lagoon. I had never seen one before and did not 
know what it was. Cath did not know either, for he 
was a Tennessee boy. 

It was a mound of leaves, sticks and black dirt, four 
or five feet across, and as high as our shoulders. In 
form it resembled a hay-eock ; and, in fact, was about as 





large as we often see them in the fields, in the North. 

All about it the ground had been scraped clean of the 
leaves and twigs and loose earth. 

“I reckon Clate and Herb made that, when they were 
down here Saturday,” Cath said. ‘Let’s gmash it!” 

We both ran and jumped on it. If the inside had 
been full of dog-chains, there could hardly have been a 
greater jingling and rattling. 

“What have they got hid inside of this thing?” ex- 
claimed Cath. ‘Traps, I reckon!”’ 

We began to dig into it, but just then hearing the 
water splash, we looked round. One of the largest alli- 
gators I ever saw was coming ashore with a rush. 

“Run!” screamed Cath. 


fore. He was very careful this time, and got out two 
eggs without making them jingle. 

Alligators’ eggs have skins instead of shells. These 
skins are very tough, and look like thin, gray leather. 
The eggs are ordinarily about the size of a goose egg. 

But those we took from the nest were rather larger, 

for the old alligator was uncommonly large. Both ends 
were blunt and looked alike. The yoke was blackish. 
We could see it through the skin. The skin was so 
tough that we could toss the eggs back and forth with- 
out breaking them, and there is a roughness, or “‘beard,”* 
on the outside which gives forth, when two eggs touch 
and rub together, the peculiar metallic ringing sound 
of which I have spoken. 
Nature seems to have provided this odd characteris- 
tic for the purpose of warning the mother reptile when 
danger assails her nest. For the eggs are deposited in 
layers, one above another, and so placed that the least 
disturbance of the mound will cause them to touch one 
ag.inst the other, and make a sound which can be heard 
by the old alligator at least a hundred yards away, per- 
haps farther. 

With all Cath’s cure, he did not get out the third egg 
without setting the whole heap jingling again. We 
snatched up the two he had taken, and ran into the 
cane thicket. This time the old alligator came out past 
the canes and lay there for some moments. She was a 
huge creature, fifteen feet long at least, with a tail 
jagged as a mill-saw. 

Still we were not much afraid of the reptile, for alli- 





gators can only charge in a nearly straight course. It 
is not difficult to dodge them—unless you chance to 
trip in the brush and vines; for an alligator needs as 
much time and ground to turn on as a four-wheeled car- 
riage. 

We did not go near the “flipper’s” nest again for a 
fortnight or more. When we showed the eggs to Mr. 
Crane, he bade us keep away from the nest. Yet about 
a fortnight after, as | have said, Cath went in to bathe 
not far from the nest, and I, not feeling well, 
looked on. But after he had been in the water a brief 
time, he declared he must go and look at the nest So, 
half dressed, and with his trousers drawn up, we went, 
and I looked in. At first sight from a distance, the 
nest looked the same as when we left it. But as we 
drew nearer we saw a droll phenomenon; the whole 
mound was in motion—astir in every straw and leaf! 

“Jt’s full of little alligators!” Cath exclaimed. 

We moved round to one side of it, and while we 
stood watching it a tiny little chap, not more than ten 
or twelve inches long, wriggled out of the nest, ran 
straight down to the water, and struck out for his first 
swim. Not more than a minute after another wriggled 
out, and he also rushed for the water. 

These little creatures were probably only a few hours 
out of the egg. They were of a clear brown color and 
had the form and all the characteristics of full-grown 
alligators. Not less than a dozen left the nest and ran 
for the lagoon, while we stood there watching them. 

Both of us got long sticks and tried to-stop some of 
them, by putting the end of the sticks before them. At 
this they would snap their little jaws and slap at the 
sticks with their tiny tails, just like oldones, These 
traits were born in them, as also the desire of getting to 
the water. One little fellow was so downright savage, 


that Cath laughed aloud. In a moment we heard the 
water splash, and saw the mother alligator swimming 
fiercely toward us. At sight of her we hurried away, 
of course. 

In closing this account of an alligator’s nest, I must 
relate a very narrow escape which I had from being 
seized by an alligator when I was fourteen years old. 

I was out in a swamp bordering a salt-water river, 
looking for whooping cranes. This was in November, 
the season when these magnificent birds come into 
Southern swamps in quest of reptiles. 

Ihad a gun in my hand, and was going along a sort 
of path through the reeds, when, quick as thought, 
what I had taken for the end of a log lying in the dank 
grass beside the path, rose up and struck my legs just 
below the knees a terrific blow! I went heels over head 
behind an old root overhung by creepers, and at the 
same instant heard an alligator’s jaws snap like a trap 
at my back! just a miss, that was ail! 

The creature had tried to “flip” me into his jaws. It 
is their way of catching prey. 

Before the alligator could face round and run at me, 
I was up and gave him a charge of duck shot plump in 
the eyes. At that he tore furiously through the cane- 
brake, and got to his den under the bank of a bayou. 

But ah! if I didn’t have some fearfully sore, black- 
and-blue legs for a fortnight, never a boy did. 
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For the Companion. 


BLACK ART IN RUSSIA. 
By Mrs. A. H. Leonowens, 
Second Paper. 

In a previous paper I described part of the perform- 
ance of the wonderful Nojai jugglers at the Island of 
Serpents in the Volga River. The conclusion of their 

entertainment is still more interesting. 

A man and a woman of most curious dress and 
appearance came upon the stage. 

The man had a blue cloth tied round his head, 
and was dressed in a Jong sheepskin coat and 
trousers; he had a long pipe in his mouth; his 
black mustaches were enormously long, and his 
great round eyes had a strange and almost idiotic 
expression in them. 

The woman was quite as tall as the man. She 
was very handsomely dressed. A bright yellow 
robe descended to her feet, which were encased in 
red shoes, Over the robe she wore a gayly-striped 
apron, clasped round her waist by two huge silver 
buckles. A many-colored skull-cap was on her 
head, ornamented with red beads, from beneath 
which her coarse black hair escaped, and fell in 
masses on her shoulders. She also wore large 
rings in her ears, and rows of black and white 
pearls round her throat, 

Near the woman was a light-brown dog of 
great beauty. 

She seated herself on a cushion, held her dog and 
gazed on the floor. The man, however, proceeded 
quietly to fill his pipe. The old wizard, who was on 
the stage when they appeared, shrunk from them in 
fear, and crouched like a cowed beast at the other end 
of the stage. 

When the pipe was filled the Nojai juggler proceed- 
ed to light itfrom the censer. He held his pipe near 
the aromatic flame once, twice, thrice, recoiling each 
time as if shot. 

“Go,” said the female juggler, addressing her dog, 
“go and light thy master’s pipe.” 

The dog gave a joyful bark, took the pipe from his 
master’s hand in his mouth and put it towards the 


lighted it and took it back to his master, who put itinto 
his own mouth. 

While he was smoking away complacently, a blue 
flame was seen to issue from the pipe. 

This was the signal for the female magician or sor- 
ceress. She leaped toward the crouching form of the 
old wizard, unloosed his magical girdle, and taking it 
to the miraculous censer, held it over the fire until it 
had snapped into four bits. ‘These she flung on the 
floor, where they were transformed into four huge 
frozen serpents. She touched them with her foot; they 
were stiff and icy. 

She turned to the old wizard, who trembled and 
clutched the pillar, but she lifted him up in her arms as 
if he had been a child, afterwards flinging him down 
violently on the floor. She next took a small dagger 
from beneath her apron and stabbed him as he lay pow- 
erless at her feet, with a deliberation that was truly ap- 
palling. 

That instaut the hidden diabolical orchestra ceased its 
din, and was succeeded by the heart-rending groans 
and convulsive agonies of the dying wizard. Only the 
beating of our own hearts could be heard for some few 
moments, which seemed to lengthen into years to me, 
so terrible was the effect of these feats of magic upon 
my senses, and at length some veiled figures on the 
stage began to chant a dirge. 

All this time the man had been smoking his pipe 
complacently, and the sorceress then replaced her dag- 
ger, and lifting for the first time those great dark eyes 
of hers, gazed straight at the audience. ° 

What a glance it was! She held us every one spell- 
bound, with a more powerful fascination than even that 
of the deadly boa-constrictor. I had never before 
looked into such eyes; they seemed more like electric 


human being. 

There was something so strange about her at this 
time, that once more the terrified audience began to 
cross themselves vigorously, and to ejaculate prayers 
for preservation from the devil. 

She now began to wheel round the body of the wiz- 
ard and the frozen serpents lying stiff and motionless 
on the stage, stepping in and out, and round about 
them, as if keeping time to the dead march of the veiled 
musicians. 

Growing more and more animated, she seemed to 
tremble like a leaf, and as she stooped seized one of the 
serpents and wound it round her neck, while she 
wrapped another round her right arm, another round 
her left, and the fourth, a huge cobra-de-capello, round 
her waist. 

When she had entwined the serpents round her, 
as an ordinary woman would have put on her 
jewels, the male juggler seemed to awake from 
his apathy. Taking a puff from his preternatural 











We sprang inte the bushes to the right of the nest 








and slapped and snapped so wrathfully at the stick, 


pipe, he blew the smoke over the serpents and over 


flame, just asa man might have done; puffed and ; 


balls of fire, glowing and iridescent, than the eyes of a. 


. 
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her entire person, and then began to keep time | folds of the drapery, whence he had at first issued | in Phoenix Park, Dublin, M. Wallon, French phii- 
with her, smoking, puffing and blowing all the | upon the stage. 








In another instant the stage was 


while. We could hardly see them as they whirled | void, empty as it was when we first entered. 


and eddied round each other, so thick was the | 
smoke and so bewildering the movements. 


This mysterious representation of the black art | 


by Asiatic Russians on the Volga was brought to 


The orchestra from below resumed its wild | an end, and we withdrew, lost in wonder, and 


din, and one by one the woman uncoiled the 
serpents, and instantly each began to move 
about the stage. The jugglers sank exhaust- 
ed on their seats; while the serpents coiled 
round the fire-altar, hissing and darting their 
tongues round the flickering aromatic flame! 


Now came the most dreadful part of the specta- 
cle. The woman rose as if with renewed rage and 
frenzy, and gave her beautiful dog to the terrible 
serpents. One low growl, followed by a convul- 
sive movement, and the fangs had stopped the 
beating heart of the poor brute. 

All was again hushed, and the jugglers reclined 
with closed eyes on their cushions. Once more 
she rose, however, seized the serpents one by one 
as if they had been bits of sticks, and held them 
over the burning censer until all were consumed. 
But there remained in her hand—not the ashes of | 
the cremated serpents—but the magical girdle of | 
the wizard. | 

She then took the girdle and bound it round the | 
wizard and the dog, and began to rub and blow 
upon them. The male juggler also poured upon 
them clouds of smoke from his magical pipe. 

Then she drew a small bottle from a bag at her 
side, and anointed them with the contents. When 
lo! the greatest wonder of all. 

With an electric leap the old wizard started to 
his feet and stood before us, while the dog crawled 
towards his mistress, and began to fawn upon 
her. 

Never was illusion more perfect, more complete. 
The resuscitated wizard stood before us, the dog 
bounded joyfully about the stage, as if conscious 
of restored life and energy. 

After a short pause the woman rose and went 
up to the wizard, snatched his magical girdle, and 
began to bind him with it. 

Every eye was once more fixed on them with 
eager expectation. But gaze as we might, it was 
quite impossible to detect the actual process of 
transformation. Aladdin’s lamp was not more of 
a wonder-worker than this magician’s girdle. 

The wizard was wound up as if he had been a 
top; and the mighty enchantress flung him round 
and round. In this rapid motion he was changed 
from the hideous old scare-crow that he was into 
a beautiful Roumanian girl, who danced before 
us in movements of exquisite grace and wondrous 
flexibility, her long white veil floating about her 
like a transparent silver cloud. 

The music, also, was as suddenly and mysteri- 
ously transformed into sweetest melody, ravish- 
ing our ears with new and delightful sounds. 

Meanwhile the sorceress waved her arms, anoth- 
er and another dancer appeared on the stage; un- 
til there were six lovely girls, conjured up from 
where none could tell, and floating about and be- 
fore us in long white veils azure-fringed and cloud- 
like, soothing away the horror and tumult we 
had just undergone. 

This mesmeric and fairy-like dance continued 
for some little time. The censer flamed and poured 
forth its aromatic fragrance, the invisible musi- 
cians discoursed in sweetest melodies, the lovely 
forms glided about in rhythmic measure to the 
waving arms of the enchantress. 

But in an instant the dancers vanished in thin 
smoke; the male and female Nojai jugglers with 
their dog melted away like a fine mist, and finally 
the curtain at the back of the stage dropped. 

Then we saw again the grim cossacks with 
naked swords before their faces, guarding as at 
first the closed door; and Muroom, the old wiz- 










glad to work our way again into the pure sun- 
light of the heavens above, and to feel the firm 
earth beneath our fect. A. H. LEONOWENS. 
+> 
LIFE’S VOYAGE. 

But trust to this, my noble passenger 

Who swims with virtue, he shall still be sure, 

Ulysses-like, all tempe sts to endure, 

And midst a thousand gulfs to be secure. 

ROBERT HERRICK. 
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THE DEATH RECORD. 


The year 
has been a melancholy one for Governments and 
for Peoples. And very rarely in recent times has 
there been a twelvemonth in which Death has 
reaped so rich a harvest. 

The list of great men who have passed away in 
1882 is remarkable both for its length and for the 
eminence which the men had attained. Take, for 
example, the list of prominent clergymen, and see 
how it includes names in various denominations 
and from the highest stations. 

The Church of England has lost Dr. Tait, who 
was Archbishop of Canterbury and the primate of 
all England; and Dr. Pusey, who was the leader 
of the High Church Party in the same commun- 
ion. 

The Methodist Church in the United States has 
lost its senior bishop, Dr. Scott, and the Southern 
branch of the same church mourns over Bishop 
Wightman. 

The Unitarian denomination has lost Dr. Henry 
W. Bellows, who was its leading clergyman, and 
Dr. Orville Dewey. 

Of men of science the most eminent name in 
the list is that of Charles Darwin, whose memory 
will always be connected with a theory of the 
manner in which species of plants and animals 
were created. But America has also contributed 
to the sad catalogue the name of John William 
Draper, of New York. 

Literature has suffered most severely. 
in which Longfellow 
ways be memorable, 
names to be added. 


The year 
and Emerson died will al- 
but there are other great 
3erthold Auerbach, the Ger- 
man novelist; Anthony Trollope and Harrison 
Ainsworth, the English novelists; Richard H. 
Dana, author of “Two Years Before the Mast;” 
Dante Gabriel Rossetti, poet and painter, and 
George P. Marsh, who was the author of many 
most valuable works and for many years our 
Minister to Italy 
From our body 


of American politicians and | 


time our Minister to Russia, ex-Governor Bullock 
ot Massachusetts, the Hon. 


Postmaster-General, the Hon. 


Massachusetts, in 


of Cuba, Lord Frederick Cavendish, 





ard, in faint outlines standing between the parted 


| year have been those connected with British affairs 


| seems to have been the culmination of the out- 
Cette triste année,—this melancholy year, 1882. | 
‘So an eminent Frenchman has styled it. 


statesmen have disappeared Mr. Clarkson N. 
Potter, of New York, Mr. E. W. Stoughton, of 


New York, who was an eminent lawyer and for a | 
,|in Germany. That great empire is steadily grow- 
Horace Maynard, of | 
Tennessee, who had been Minister to Turkey and | 
Artemas Hale, of 
his ninety-ninth year, who, 
when living, was the oldest ex-member of Con- 
gress, and Senator Benjamin H. Hill, of Georgia. 

Among foreign public men were Sefior Valma- 
seda, who had been the Spanish Governor-General 
the Chief 


Secretary for Ireland, who was brutally murdered 


osopher and statesman, Gen. Skobeleff, the Rus- 
, sian general whose speeches excited so much com- 
ment only a few months before his death, Gen. 
Duceot, French soldier and politician, Louis Blanc, 
French socialist and revolutionary writer, and the 
Bey of Tunis,—the only wearer of a crown who 
has died during the year. 

In addition to these there are many others whom 
it is not necessary to classify; Mr. Sheffield, the 
founder of the great scientific school in connection 
with Yale College, Chief Justice Pierpont, of Ver- 
mont, the Hon. Theophilus Parsons, of Cam- 
bridge, Mass., Kun-Hua-Ko, Professor of Chinese 
in Harvard College, President William B. Rogers, 
of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, one 
of the greatest instructors in the country, and 
Mrs. Abraham Lincoln. 

The list might be very much extended by in- 
cluding in it the names of those who, in other 
countries, were as eminent as the Americans we 
have named. But scores and hundreds of the 
names would convey little or no information to 
distant readers. 

Among all these we have mentioned only one 
was a German; and yet Germany has been mourn- 
ing all the year, as one after another of her men, 
famous in science or letters, has dropped away. 

The places which some of the dead of the year 
1882 have left vacant can never be quite filled ; | 
but it is one of the beautiful provisions of Provi- 
dence that new men, gifted with large mental en- | 
dowments, are ever coming forward to make | 
places of their own, contributing each in his way 
to the world’s progress in knowledge. 








| 
| 
For the Companion. 


LIFE’S PRODIGAL. 


“All that a man hath will he give for life,” 
Aud yet the boon escapes him day by day— 
He squanders, careless as a child at play, 
The wealth with which his fleeting years are rife, 
Which he can win again by no fresh strife: 
Howe’er he struggle, or howe’er he pray, 
There is no pause upon his deathward way, 
And Fate waits silent with the dreadful knife. | 


The soft years sing to him their siren song— 
The seasons offer all their swift delights, 
The far stars mock him with their permanence, 
And he, beguiled by all fair things that throng 
. His pathway through his hurrying days and nights, 
Mad with Life’s joys, forgets Death's imminence. 


LOUISE CHANDLER MOULTON. 


>__— +>>— 


THE YEAR. 
The most important public events of the past 


at home and abroad. The disturbances in Ireland 
have caused deep anxiety. They have been 
marked by horrible crimes, and have been re- 
pressed with terrible severity. 

It is not necessary to refer to them in detail. 
The atrocious murder in Phoenix Park, Dublin, 


rages. The British Parliament has given the 
most serious consideration to the Irish question. 
But within a few months a better spirit has come 
over the people, and there is reason to hope that 
the agitation will grow less intense and malig- 
nant. 

Mr. Gladstone’s Government was further per- 
plexed by the Egyptian affair. An uprising un- 
der Arabi led, first to a threat of operations against 
him by several European powers, but afterwards 
to vigorous action on the part of England alone. 
The rebellion was put down by force in a brief 
campaign, and the power of the Khedive was 
nominally restored. 

As a matter of fact, however, the Khedive now 
holds his place by favor of the British Govern- 
ment. The power of the Sultan over Egypt is but 
a mere fiction. It is probable that whenever the 
occasion arises, which seems to the English Gov- 
ernment to require that the Turkish control should 
cease in name as well as in fact, the step will be 
taken. 

Elsewhere across the Atlantic there have been 
few exciting events. There has been no serious 
| trouble of any sort in France. The Republic is 
apparently as strong as ever. The new institu- 
tions are gradually but slowly becoming estab- 
lished in the interests and preierences of the 
| people. 

In Spain the only event worth mentioning is the 
return to political life of some of the Republicans 
who have held themselves aloof from public affairs 
| since the restoration of the Monarchy. The Gov- 
| ernment is steadily becoming more liberal. Some 
people think that they see in this process a dan- 
ger to the king, but it is not necessarily a danger. 
If Alfonso should manage as wisely as does King 
Humbert of Italy, the change would strengthen 
him. 

In Italy an extension of the suffrage, or right of 
voting, has been made, with good results. Popu- 
lar rights in this kingdom are hardly less than 
those which we enjoy, and the result of conferring 
| greater liberty upon the people has } been in a high 
degree satisfactory. 

Hardly anything worthy of note has occurred 





| 
| 





ing in industry and commerce, and the political 
questions of a few years ago do not now trouble 
Prince Bismarck as they then disturbed him. 
Russia still has her Nihilists, but we hear less 
about them than was heard a year or two ago. 
Murders take place, and the agitation goes on, 
and the Government still pursues the lawless men 
and women with ferocious sternness. But we 
hear of these events only occasionally. The end 


years. 


jin public affairs. 


Nothing need be said of the history of Asia; 
nothing, in addition to what has been said about 
Egypt, in regard to Africa, except that France has 
played with Tunis something as England has 
played with Egypt; and nothing of South 
America, except that the situation between Chili 
and Peru has not changed materially. 

In our own country there has been much more 
political than party agitation. The elections re- 
sulted in a severe defeat of the Republicans, which 
seems to have taught them a lesson. The most 
exciting events of the year have been these: 

The trial and execution of the assassin of Presi- 
dent Garfield; the trial and failure to convict the 
“Star-route” conspirators; the passage of the 
River and Harbor Appropriation Bill over the 
President’s veto; the movement in favor of civil 
service reform ; the demand for a large reduction 
of the national taxation; and the work of the 
tariff commission in reference to that matter. 

The world was not very prosperous in 1882. 
The crops of the preceding year were poor, and 
the over-activity in business that followed the 
years of bad trade caused a serious reaction. The 
prices of food have been high, and wages were not 
advanced in proportion. These and other causes 
have operated to diminish the general prosperity. 

The crops of 1882 have been good—those of our 


| own country excellent in quantity and quality; 


those of some other countries quite up to average 
This lays the foundation for better trade 
in the coming months; but the process of recovery 
will probably be slow. Nevertheless the condi- 


| tions indicate a better year than that just closing. 


One fact, which is evident to all who are watch- 


} ing the social and moral aspects of the world, is 


that the public conscience is becoming more alert 
Men base their actions more 
upon what is right and less upon what is expedi- 


} ent, than they did. Every change in this direction 
|is a slow one; 


but the experiences of the year 
1882 will not be lost if, during its months, the 


world has grown better while it has been growing 


poorer. 
+r 


OLD BOSTON MANNERS. 


The typical Boston gentleman one hundred years ago 
was ruddy and robust. He knew nothing of dyspepsia, 
us little of neuralgia, and in winter felt comfortable in 
a room heated to only sixty degrees. 

His dress indicated his social rank, and was as much 
fashioned for display as for use. ‘The broad aisle of 
Brattle Street Church,” writes a visitor in 1795, ‘‘was 
lined by gentlemen in wigs, with cocked hats and scar- 
let coats.’ Lace ruffles, silk stockings, polished shoes 
with silver buckles, an embroidered waistcoat, and a 
colored velvet coat were worn by gentlemen. They 
never appeared in public without a wig, or without 
the hair powdered and arranged with precision. In the 
house a blue damask dressing-gown was worn, and a 
velvet cap lined with linen. 

Merchants, while attending to business, wore a suit 
of light-shaded broadcloth. Officials were sometimes 
marked by peculiarities of dress. Judge Dana, the 
founder of the celebrated family of that name, used to 
wear, in winter, a white corduroy sourtout lined with 
fur. He also carried a large muff. Judges wore robes 
of scarlet trimmed with black velvet, which in summer 
they laid aside for black silk gowns. 

Social position was also indicated by manners. Dig- 
nified civility, based on self-respect, marked the gentle- 
man. Children in thoroughbred families were required 
to address their parents as “honored papa” or “honored 
mamma.” If their parents were present when they 
entered or left a room, they saluted them with a formal 
bow or courtesy. In writing to his father, a young 
man began with “Honored Sir,” and ended with “I 
am, honored sir, your dutiful son.” 

Even the town treasurer, in making a demand for 
overdue taxes, addressed delinquents in the following 
Chesterfieldian style: 

“The Town Treasurer presents his respectful com- 
pliments to those citizens who have tax bills unpaid, 
and requests the favor of them to pay the same to the 
Collector immediately.”’ 

These manners have passed away with cocked hats 
and knee-breeches. But those who wore them did good 
work in their day. They made American democracy 
conservative and patient; they built broadly the foun- 
dations on which an ideal nation may possibly be erect- 
ed. The Bostonian of the olden time esteemed highly 
the duties of citizenship, and tried hard to fulfil them. 
That example their descendants should honor, by incul- 
eating and practising the old-fashioned notion, that 
rights and duties go hand in hand. 


———————_+@>——__—_—_— 


WRECKED. 

About ten years ago, a young girl was a pupil ip a 
well-known college for girls in New England. She was 
beautiful, romantic, fond of admiration. A young man, 
twelve years older than herself, strolling about the coun- 
try as an artist, saw her, and managed to keep up a 
flirtation with her by means of letters, verses sent to the 
village paper, and chance clandestine meetings. 

The girl kept the affair a secret from her family, until 
finding the man was about to leave the neighborhood, 
and half-crazed with grief and passion, she left the 
school and eloped with him. Her parents, who are re- 
fined and influential people, never could trace their un- 
happy child, 

Here is the sequel, 
paper. 

About the 10th of Jun? a terrific flood occurred in a 
creek near this city. Ten colored men were drowned. 
The water washed down a hollow tree, in which H. 
J. W.and his wife had made their home for months. 
His wife was found drowned in the tree. 

The hollow was about ten feet in circumference. It 
held a heap of straw of which the wretched woman had 
made a bed. . Some books, a “‘Pocket-guide to Heaven” 
and = package of letters were found with her. The let- 
ters were from her husband, written from different 
places, and were evidently answers to her entreaties 
for money to-kKeep her from starvation. ‘The wife,” 


which we found in a Southern 





of the agitation cannot be foretold. 





the newspaper adds, “‘was 4 blonde of about twenty- 
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seven, and her features and person bore marks of great | 
delicacy and beauty.” 

Here was a wreck such as no flood could make! 
Where was the fault? 
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A MUSCULAR CHRISTIAN. 


A company of roughs were once disturbing a camp- 
meeting, when a stalwart Methodist minister, coming 
forward on the preacher’s stand, said, in the quietest of 
tones,— 

“My friends: I wish to inform you that a number of 
our brethren are, unfortunately, but imperfectly sanc- 
tified. If, by reason of your disturbance, the ‘Old Ad- 
am’ should get the better of them, there will be such a 
casting out of devils as you never saw, and you will get 
a puvishment that will teach you to behave yourselves 
when you are where God is worshipped.” 

The minister smiled blandly as he went back to bis 
seat amid a chorus of ‘‘Amens;” and there was no 
further annoyance from those lewd fellows. 

One of this sort of “‘muscular Christians’? was Timo- 
thy Thomas, a Welsh preacher and a gentleman of for- 
tune. Once, when travelling with his wife, he was at- 
tacked by four ‘‘roughs,’”’ who had been enraged by 
his sermons. 

With his single stick, he knocked down two of the 
ruffians, but broke it in the act. Rushing to the way- 
side hedge, he tore up a stake and ran back to find the 
scoundrels fleeing for their lives. 

Mr. Thomas was a Baptist, and by appointment was 
expected to administer the ordinance of baptism in the 
stream of a district where he was not generally known. 
A mob had assembled to hoot the candidates and insult 
the minister. Suddenly, a well-dressed gentleman, 
mounted on a noble horse, rode over the bridge. 
Alighting and giving the bridle to a byetander, he 
walked briskly to the bank of the stream. Taking the 
nearest candidate by the hand, he walked into the 
water, booted and spurred as he was, and there bap- 
tized him. 

Before the gaping mob had recovered from their 
amazement at seeing a gentleman administer the ordi- 
nance, he had finished. Then standing on the stream’s 
brink, he preached an eloquent sermon. 

Not an insulting word was said, and though the 
reughs’ hands were full of stones and sticks, not a mis- 
sile was thrown. The splendid courage of the man 
had conquered them. As they departed, they were 
heard saying to each other,— 

“Well, the ‘dippers’ [the name then given to Bap- 
tists] have one brave gentleman among them!" 


————_+@r—____——_—- 


ANCHOVIES vs. CAPERS. 


An Irishman, on being told that he had insulted a 
man, who might knock him down unless he apologized, 
replied, “Faith! I’ll knock him down first to show him 
I’m not afeared, and thin apologize.” Pat was a good 
representative of that blundering Celtic impulsiveness 
which so often tumbles his countrymen into “hot wa- 
ter” when they should plunge into a cooling bath. He 
was cousin-German to an Irish officer, whose comical 
blunder came near having « tragical ending. 

One day, at the mess of a British regiment, the con- 
versation turned upon anchovies, small pickled fish, 
relished by epicures. One of the officers, an [rishman, 
remarked that he had seen them growing in the garden 
of the Governor of Malta. His statement was ques- 

* tioned by a brother-officer, who went so far as to char- 
acterize it as absurd. 

“An’ didn’t 1 see them with my own eyes—a beauti- 
tiful hedge of ’em, and the ladies picking ’em?”’ retort- 
ed the Irishman, indignant that his statement should be 
doubted. 

“No, you didn’t,’ answered the doubter, also indig- 
nant that such stuff should be uttered in his presence. 
“You never saw anything of the kind. You must take 
us for fools to make such a statement!” 

As is usual in such cases, one word brought on an- 
other, until the little misunderstanding grew into a se- 
rious quarrel, and a challenge was given and accepted. 
The next morning the two met to exchange pistol-shots. 

At the first fire the doubting officer fell. “Do you 
think he’s dead?’ anxiously asked the Irishman of his 
second. 

“By the capers he’s cutting, I should say not,’’ an- 
swered the second. 

“An’ was it capers ye said? 
ogy; it was capers I meant, 
all!” 

And with Irish impulsiveness and real regret he made 
an apology that was as satisfactory to the wounded 
man as could be expected with the pain of a severe 
wound in his side. But ‘capers’ and “anchovies” 
made the point to many a joke in the regiment, for 
months afterwards. 


I must make an apol- 
and not anchovies at 
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ARABI PASHA’S FATE. 


After a long delay Arabi Pasha, the captured chief 


of the recent Egyptian revolt, was put on trial before a 
native court-martial on December 3d. His trial, as a 
rebel, was unexpectedly brief. The charges made 
against him at first, of having caused Alexandria to be 
set on fire, and of inciting massacre, were abandoned; 
and he was tried simply for having been taken in armed 
rebellion. 
The result of the trial, which only lasted a few hours, 
was a sentence of death; but, inasmuch as Arabi 
pleaded guilty to the charge, this severe doom was al 
tered by the Khedive, to exile from Egypt for life. 


It is said that Arabi has declared that he wishes tc 
live in Damascus; which city, while not in Egypt, isin 


the dominions of his sovereign, the Sultan. If he can- 
not live there, he will make London his future home. 


Ever since his capture by Sir Garnet Wolseley at 
in mid-September, Arabi Pasha has 


Tel-el-Kebir, 


prisonment and trial; and saw to it that no unduly | 
harsh sentence was passed upon him. 

Arabi’s cause was that of the freedom of his native | 
country from foreign rule. And more now than during 
the war which he aroused, has he, in his day of peril, | 
showed himself to be a brave and resolute man. 
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STREET ARABS. 


The reporter of a New York paper was recently ap- 
plied to for help by a bootblack, who said his box had 
been stolen. and after giving the little fellow a few 
cents he went to the superintendent of the boys’ lodg- 
ing house to inquire about him. ‘A small boy is often 


and industrious, we start him afresh. But some of 
them will sell their kit to go to the theatre, or to see 
Jumbo, or anything else that’s going, and then they’!l | 
try to beg money for a new kit. If you are ever asked 
again, tell the boy to bring you a note from me; if he 
deserves it, he’ll get it.” 








“How many of those who began as newsboys or | 
bootblacks have succeeded in life??” 

“Hundreds! Why, the other day, a man stopped me 
in the street and asked me if I recollected him. Of 
course I didn’t, but he soon recalled himself to my 
mind. He had been under my care, and he told me 
that he was now owner of a factory in Newark, em- 
ploying two bookkeepers and sixty workmen. 

“Another man visited me lately who had been picked 
up, wandering about the Bowery, and had been brought | 
to the lodging house. His parents were dead. He is 
now proprietor and editor of a paper in Warsaw, Indi- 
ana. 

“There are aldermen in this city who begun life un- 
der our care, but some of them are ashamed to have it 
known. They ought to be proud of it. 

*“*Many of the little bootblacks work for the big ones, 
who sit majestically on ues or in doorways, looking 
on; and the big boy feeds the little one, giving him six 
cents for his lodging, and. pockets the rest of the day’s 
earnings. It’s wonderful how faithful the little ones 
are, too. I suppose they’re afraid of getting thrashed.” 
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FALSE TEETH AND GLASS EYE, 


It has been asserted that the Americans have the 
worst teeth and the best dentists in the world. Some 
say that our hot, soft, sweet food is ruinous to our 
teeth, and that if we would live nearer to nature’s 
hints, we should have less tcothache and fewer teeth ex- 
tracted. 

Perhaps this opinion may find support from the re- 
markably good teeth of the Indians. They live much 
nearer to nature than do white men, and they are sel- 
dom troubled with an aching tooth and rarely lose one, 
except by accident. 

Of course, they know little of the dentist’s art and 
much less of the oculist’s. Their ignorance gave rise 
to two amusing scenes, which are described by an army 
officer. 


Not long ago an officer of the army (who having lost 
his upper teeth, wore a false set) was engaged in seri- 
ous conversation with some Indians. 

His plate troubling him, he took it out and wiped it 
with his handkerchief. The Indians watched the proc- 
ess with unfeigned astonishment. When the captain, 
putting the plate in his mouth, went on with the con 
versation, they sprang to their feet, and left the room 
and post in all haste, and with every symptom of ex. | 
treme terror. 

Buffalo, a bright, intelligent Cheyenne, has but one 
eye. A few years ago an army surgeon, who took a 
fancy to him, inserted a glass eye in the vacant orbit. 
For a long time it was an amusement to Buffalo, and 
adread to his companions, he insisting that he could 
see as well with that eye as with the other. They put 
_ to all sorts of tests, which he was quick enough to 
oil. 


robbed of his box and brushes,” said the superintend- | i 
ent, ‘“‘and when we know or believe him to be honest | Raiale 

















R. H. MACY & CO., 


I4th Street, Gth Avenue and {3th Street, 
NEW YORK CITY. 


GRAND CENTRAL 


FANCY AND DRY GOODS ESTABLISHMENT. 


Our Establishment now has a frontage of 207 feet on Sixth Avenue, 125 feet on 14th Street, and 
125 feet on 13th Street. 





The above cut represents the Exterior as it will appear when all our alterations are completed, 
and which are being pushed forward as rapidly as possible. 

The First and Second floors, together with one-half of the Basements, are used as Salesrooms, the 
Third and Fourth floors are devoted to reserve stock and for manufacturing purposes, the latter being 
a very important feature of our business. All our Manufactured Goods come directly from the 
work-rooms to the counters, where they are sold at prices which are but a very moderate advance 
over our cost of manufacture, thus saving to our customers ail commissions and Jobber’s profits. 
Our facilities in this respect are superior to those of any other dry goods firm in this country. 

Our store floor covers an area of 129,375 square feet, and the whole establishment is most admi- 
rably lighted and perfectly ventilated. 

The policy of this house has always been, and is, to purchase for Cash. We are, therefore, 
enabled to purchase, at home and abroad, directly from the manufacturers at the lowest market rates, 
saving all trade discounts, which are invariably given to our customer. 

(= Particular attention is given to all Orders by Mail, and our patrons can rely 
upon getting goods promptly and at the exact prices at which they are sold over our counters. 

etennentowarven mailed free upon application. 


s SE ND 3, cts. bo “ets., or $1.00 for _ 
um Be BO Be Be BS VBS eve UR Yeeros [-} ample Pair of our 
Beseseeey Pre oes) | ATHLETIC SUSPENDERS. 


No strain on —— or shoulders. § 
3 cts, for Catalogu 

TURNER BROS. Inventors, 
_786 W. ‘Washington | St. “9 Boston, Mass, 





It was a long time before the Cheyennes got used to | 
that glass eye, and even now they regard it with sus- 
picion as doubtful medicine. 


— 
or 





SAILORS’ LINGO, 


into ordinary talk, especially when using metaphor. 
But this is notably a characteristic of the sailor. He 
much prefers his own “lingo” to the common language, 
and is more easily managed when spoken to in the for- 
mer than in the latter. 

During the war in Egypt the forces included a naval 
brigade composed of sailors, who were sometimes di- 
rected by military officers. The orders of the latter 
were often unintelligible to the Jack Tars, and some 
ludicrous hitches resulted. On one occasion a staff- 
officer tried in vain to get a battalion of sailors to ma. 
neuvre round the corner of a house. 


command—“Right wheel,” “Bring the left shoulder 
forward,” etc., but Jack remained obstinately fixed. 
At last a naval officer, who was standing by, on being 
appealed to, sclved the question. “Get them round 
that house? Is that all you want? Here, Blue-jack- 
ets!” he cried, “‘luff, and weather that house!” 

The sailors were round the corner in a twinkling. 


+e ——. 
LORD SALISBURY’S ‘YOUTH. 


The sons of noble families of England are not always 
brought up in luxury, and many of them have known 
the harsh discipline of poverty in their youth. The pres- 
ent leader of the Conservative party in the House of 
Lords is the Marquis of Salisbury, who, unti! he inher. 
ited his estates, struggled with the pen for a living. 


Asa boy he was “brought up by hand,” as it was 
called, without luxuries or indulgence of any kind. 
Well- gifted intellectually, he worked at reviewing and 
other literary work, actually for hard money. Poor 
Robert Cecil (his family name), happening to know 
modern languages, reviewed the foreign literature, and 
was allowed by the publishers to have the books on 
condition that he did not cut the leaves, and thus spoil 
the sule of the copy. 

It is not likely that he regrets these experiences, for 
no manhood is perfect which has not been reached 
through some struggle and disciplined by self-denial. 


+o - -——. 





Most persons who have special trades are apt to in- | 
troduce the technical expressions of their occupation 





He gave all the orthodox and regulation words of | 





HALF AND HALF. 


Victor Hugo, although he lived nearly twenty years 
in the Isle of Jersey, did not learn the English lan- 


been a prisoner of his bitterest enemies, the Khedive 

and his counsellors. Arabi has known well that those 

in whose power he had fallen were thirsting for his 

blood, and would eagerly seize an occasion.to cut his| guage. Being asked by 4n English lord, the other day, 

head off. to write an English verse in his album, the poct gave 
Yet it is agreed on all hands, that throughout this | the following: 

Period of critical suspense, the rebel chief has borne I 

himself with courage and true dignity. He has totally 3 ogy pag =~ 

adhered to his faith in his lost cause, and to his belief Gud save the Queen!” 

in the rightfulness of his revolt. “ ” 

The English Government, who handed him over to | ««j¢ a. Eaetieh pes Meee’ oe = _ will ae- 

the native authorities, really protected him in his im-| cuse me of trying to with Shakespeare.” 


“Pour chasser le spleen 











DRY. GOODS 


5 Over Pdhtet... B. ay 5 Mittion in 
Stock. All bought for cash,and sold at 
lowest city och s. Dress Goods, Silks, 
awls,Tr mmings, Hosiery, Uphol- 
stery, Fancy Goods, Ladies’ Dresses, W raps,Un- 
derwear, T es, Laces, Gents’ F urnishing Goods, 
Infants’, Boys’ and Girls’ Outfits, &c. Samples, in- 
dS and “SHOPPING GUIDE,” free on application. 
IPER & CONARD, 9th & Market St., Phila. 
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HOLMESVILLE, OHIO, Nov. 27, 1882. 
The Companion Sewing Mac hine has been received. 


| It even surpasses your recommendation, We think you 
| are very moderate in your anges ~~ it. 


J. N. R. CRAWFORD. te 


3., Oct. 20, 1882, 

Gentlemen,—I have operated on sewing machines for 
the past twenty years. For the past few months I have 
used one of your Companion Sewing Machines. It gives 
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GEOB CLUETT BRO& 


CROWN MAKE 
COLLARS&CUFES 


SOLU Bx 
LEADING DEALERS 


LADIES’ FANCY WORK. 


; me pleasure to say that it is superior in simplicity, ease 

| of running, and perfect tension to any sewing machine I 
have ever seen, and I am quite familiar with all styles. 
| T can heartily recommend it to all iadies who wish a per- 

Mrs. JULIA NYE. 


1. fect sewing machine. 
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SAMPLE 
TO BOOK of Instructions and Patterns for Artistic 
OF Needle Work, Kensington Embroidery, directions 
oo making numerous Rinds ot Crochet and Knitted 
ork, patterns for Hand Lag, Tidy, Mat, Oak-Leaf Lace, 
WORE ALL. Piano Cover, etc. Tells how to make South Kensington, 


Outline, ag — Tent, Star, Satin and Feather Stitches, 


This was made on the COM- | @¢-, Pric 


A Miniature Apron. BOOK OF i 100 CROSS-STITCH PATTERNS for 





PANION SEWING MACHINE, and will give our ‘ Ry orste a Ww ze. etc. Borders o mere. Flowers, 
subscribers a good idea of the beautiful lock-stitch made | Birds, Animals, Pansies, Stork, De er, Elephant. Comic 
with this machine. If you are interested in sewing Designs, 8 Alphabets, etc. Price, H ets. 4 Tidy Patterns, 


l0 cts. SPEC AG OFFER—AIl for 18-3e. aaa, 


machines, and would like to know more about the . F. INGALLS, Lynn, Mass. 


“Companion. “we will, on receipt of a 3-cent stamp. 
SEND YOU FREE 


A Minature Apron, Book of Instructions, and several | 
cuts showing the machine in detail besides other infor- 
mation. It is a fact that there is no sewing machine 
now made which is giving greater satisfaction than the 
Companion. We offer our subscribers a rare bargain 


PERRY MASON & CO. 41 Temple Place, Boston, Mass. 
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The Griffin Scroll Saw Blades 


are now admitted by every one to be the best blades in 
the world They are superior to the best French and 
German blades. So popular have these blades become 
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STATEN ISLAND 
FANCY DYEING ESTABLISHMENT, 


ffice, 5 and 7 John Street, New York. 
eneetn | li99 BROADWAY, near 29th St. es EW YORK. 
4 ag LTON STREET, } te N. 
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that certain makers have imitated them in the United EIGHTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA 
States. Most of the stores now keep these blades in ORES ato W, Bauriwons STREET, BaLTIMOnE. 
y > iffin Blades. Dye, Clean and Refinis ress Goods an arments. 
cteck, Alwaysask tor gewuine Gritin Binds Ladies’ Dresses, Cloaks, Robes, &c., of all fabrics, and 
A SPECIAL OFFER of the most elaborate styles, cleaned or dyed success- 
» fully without ripping. 
o £15 SA oP IT ES Gentlemen’s Garments cleaned or dyed whole. 
m receipt of 15 cents in stamp . Curtains, Window-Shades, Table-Covers, Carpets, &c., 
any address one dozen genuine Griffin Blades and a —— - ~ : ecpennnactaibinad ‘ a 
5 © ‘ Je sell mploying the best attainable s and mostimprov 
beautifni Bracket da fens laters appliances, and having sy yy anew every depart- 
these blades by the gross for $1.25. ment of our ¥ re c @dent promise the 
> t results.and unusually prompt return of goods. 
PERRY MASON & CO., Goods recely ed “in retarned by express or by mail, 
Sorrespondence invited, 
41 Temple Place, Boston, Mass. BARRETT, NEPHEWS & E00. 
Publishers Youth's Companion. 5 and 7 John Street, rw York. 
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For the Companion. 
FAIR WINTER NIGHTS. 


Why do we call ye drear, and bleak, and bare, 
O wintry months of clear scintillant skies, 
When in thy circling nights such splendor lies 
As gleams, and glows, and burns, without compare! 
Now shine bright Ursa Major’s seven stars 
With clearer beauty, and a radiant light 
Breaks in the east as looms the valiant knight 
Orion with his glittering belt; and Mars 
Burns further northward with a ruddy glow. 
Near royal Jupiter, the Pleiades 
Close hover, like a swarm of golden bees, 
And Sirius shines, a leader too, below: 
Procyon beams with pallid saffron tint 
Upon his twin attendants lying near, 
Castor and Pollux, brothers fond and dear. 
ed Aldebaran’s banner is aglint 
With fiery flame, and over all, there beams 
A pale gold star, whose steady light serene 
hows ringed Saturn with majestic mien. 
And stretched across the zenith blue there gleams 
The shadowy trail of that fair luminous band, 
Th’ innumerable fixed stars, the Milky Way. 
Ah! who can gaze upon your face, and say, 
Fair winter nights, ye are not wondrous, grand! 


Then, swing your shining lamps slow "cross the sky. 


We cannot bear to see ye fade and go, 

nd yet. so true are ye, we feel and know 
Each year your lights will faithful burn on high 
The same as now, for—*Ut shall ever be 
As "twas at first.” This is the written word, 
And all who have its solemn mandate heard 
Know that the promise means—eternally. 

AuGUsTA DE BUBRA. 





Philadelphia, December. 
- a Ad 
For the Companion. 
AMBITIOUS. 

It sometimes happens that a young woman, 
gifted with beauty, wit, talent, or musical ability, 
is tempted to become untrue to her home, her 
family and to herself, for the sake of fame. But 
fame, won at the expense of character, never 
brings happiness, and by the inevitable laws of 
lite ends always in regret. 


Never did a woman gain so much power, wealth | 


and worldly splendor in return for an untrue life, 
as she whose history we are about to give in out- 
line. Her name—Jeanne Antoinette Poisson—is 


known to every reader of history. She was a girl | 


of remarkable wit and beauty. She had dramatic 
power of a high order, was a brilliant musician 
and a lover of the fine arts. Many suitors sought 
her favor, and at an early age she married a 
wealthy man—Le Normay l’Etioles. He loved 
her devotedly, and lived almost wholly for her 
happiness. 

Her mother was an ambitious woman. Dissat- 
isfied and scheming, she taunted her daughter 
with having married a banker when her beauty 
and her wit were worthy of a palace. 

Fickle, unprincipled and eager for position, 
Jeanne soon tired of her beautiful home and de 
voted husband, and resolved if possible to attract 
the attention of the King, Louis XV., who had 
inherited the wealth and glory of his father, the 
Grand Monarch. 

She placed herself before his carriage in the 
park, dressed in the most attractive manner, that 
she might be scen by the King. Dazzled by her 
beauty, he sought her out, invited her to his pal- 
ace, and soon she became the mistress of Ver- 
sailles. In vain her husband plead with her; she 
heartlessly abandoned him to become the favorite 
of a King. 

Her ambition was gratified. Her influence with 
her royal lover became supreme. She made and 
dismissed ministers of state, created cardinals, de- 
clared war and arranged terms of peace. The 
Council of State used to meet in her boudoir. She 
once declared that her very lap-dog was wearied 
with the fondlings of nobles. She virtually com- 
pelled Maria Theresa to address her as ma cou- 
sine, and a jest at her expense is said to have 
been the origin of the Seven Years’ War. 

There were concerts, private theatricals, games, 
masques, constantly going on under her direc- 
tion in the palace. She squandered enormous 
sums from the State Treasury in furnishing en- 
tertainments for the king. 

The age of forty fonnd her prematurely old, 
and witha corroding sense of unworthiness in her 
heart. She had had her will, and with what re- 
sult? Listen to her own words: 

“What a situation is that of the great! They 
only live in the future, and are only happy in 
hope. There is no peace in ambition. I am al- 


ways gloomy; the kindness of the king, the re- 


gards of courtiers, the attachment of domestics, 
affect me no longer. 

“T have no more an inclination for all that once 
pleased me. My residence at Bellevue is charm- 
ing, and I alone cannot endure it. I do not live; 
I am dead before my time. The public hatred 
grieves me exceedingly. My life is a continued 
death !” 

She breathed her last amid the splendors of Ver- 
seilles, at the age of forty-two. 

The day of her burial was tempestuous. The 
king stood at the window of the palace as the 
funeral cortege moved away. He had long since 
tired of the woman who had violated conscience 
and God's laws for his favor, and now he looked 
with silent indifference on her burial car fading 
away in the storm. 
child followed it; few tears were shed. 

“The Marchioness has a rather wet day to set 
out on her long journey,” he jestingly said. 


No love of husband or of 





Long journey! The pomps of the palaces had 
faded; the illusion was done. She had sown to 
| sin, had reaped its rewards, and in the pitiless 
| rain they put away the form of Madame de Pom- 
| padour forever in a dishonored grave. H. B. 





a 
A STRANGE HISTORY. 

Legal records are full of cases in which circumstan- 
tial evidence has led to the imprisonment and execution 
of innocent men. Perhaps the most singular of these 
is the case of James Maxwell in Gibraltar. The story 
has all the elements of a romance, and is so remarkable 
that if met elsewhere than in dry chronicles of the law, 
it would be held as incredible. 

James Maxwell was an English merchant, who had 
acquired a large fortune by trading in Gibraltar with 
the Spaniards, Moors and his own countrymen. He 
| married a Spanish wife, who died, leaving him one 
| daughter, Elegia, of whom he was passionately fond. 
| He hoped that her singular beauty and wealth wouid 
ee for her a marriage in a class much higher 
} 





than his own. 


To his great chagrin, however, she became attached 
to a penniless, worthless young adventurer, William 
Kalt by name. When Kalt came to ask her hand he 
was refused with contempt, and on a second applica- 


tion Maxwell ordered his servants to put him into the | 


street. 
Both men were enraged. 
up his daughter, declaring that he would kill her rather 
| than give her to this English vagabond. 

Two days afterwards cries and groans were heard 
| proceeding from a cave, in which was stored wine, near 

Maxwell’s warehouses. The town was aroused, a 
| search was made. 

Elegia had disappeared, but a shoe, portions of her 
dress and some of her hair, clotted with blood, was 
found in the cave. The merchant was arrested, charged 
| with the murder of his child. 
| He was known to be a man of most apepente ate, 
sions, and it was supposed had committed the deed 
| when maddened by her stubborn refusal to give up her 
| lover. 
| He was tried, found guilty and sentenced to death. 
| 
| 


When he was led to the gallows he vehemently pro- 
tested his innocence. Among the crowd stood Kalt. 
Maxwell beckoned to him, saying,— 

“I wish to die at peace with all men. I forgive you 
| the trouble you have brought upon me.” It was no- 
| ticed that Kalt was greatly agitated by this address, 
| but he made no reply. 

In Gibraltar, according to an old custom, the execu- 
| tioner cries out, while he is performing his terrible duty, 
| “Justice is doing! Justice is done!’ But at the first 
| sound of his voice, Kalt staggered forward, crying,— 

| “Stop! He is innocent!” 

He confessed that he had eloped with the girl, and 
| finding that her father was suspected of having made 
| way with her, had, to gratify his revenge, placed the 
hair, clothes, etc., wet with blood, in the wine-cellar, in 
order to furnish proof against him. 

Maxwell meanwhile had sunk down upon the scaf. 
fold. When Kalt had finished his confession, the exe- 
cutioner went to the condemned man and removed the 
black cap from his face 

He did not rise. ‘Terror and the sudden relief had 
brought on convulsion of the heart. He was dead. 

The domestic history of the sixteenth and eighteenth 
centuries is full of such incidents, made more dra- 
matic by the rude customs of the times. Our customs 
are more civilized now, but we question whether the 
passions which prompted these tragedies are not just as 
fierce under their control. 


SE 


JEFFERSON AND RANDOLPH, 

A correspondent of a Philadelphia paper writes of a 
pleasant interview he had with Mr. Alexander H. H. 
Stuart, an old Virginian Congressman and a member of 
President Fillmore’s Cabinet. Mr. Stuart was full of 
interesting reminiscences, and remembered and de- 
scribed many of America’s most famous statesmen. Of 
Thomas Jefferson and John Randolph he gave some in- 
cidents and characteristics as follows: 


When I was a boy of nine or ten I have often dined 
with my father at Monticello. Jefferson was a lonely 
man, the beauty and purity of whose family relations 
have been ~~ recently made known in the biography 
by his niece. He took great pride in Monticello. Want- 
ing a Chinese gong for the clock tower, in order to cer- 
tainly secure it, he sent by three different vesscls going 
to China. As it happened, each vessel brought a gong, 
and one he sent to my father. 

I finally presented it to the Staunton fire department. 
When, in those troublous days, we were melting up 
bells into cannon, that was also sent, but was returned 
as too valuable a souvenir to be destroyed. 

I did not like John Randolph. He was the most spite- 
ful of men. If he was witty, his wit always left a 
sting. When I was a young man I went down to Rich- 
mond. Randolph was then in the Assembly. Charles 
Fenton Russell, a fine, genial man, was just concluding 
an address, saying, ‘‘I am sorry to have been obliged to 
consume so much of the time of my fellow-members.” 

“So am I,”’ squeaked out Randolph, in his high, shrill 


voice. 

But he did not always get the best of it. Daniel 
Sheffey was alittle Dutch shoemaker in one of the west- 
ern counties, who showed such ability that some influ- 
ential persons interested in him had him taught to read ; 
he afterwards studied law and became one of the most 
brilliant and prominent men in the State. He and Ran- 
dolph were in Congress together. 

Randolph was intensely aristocratic, and felt no small 
contempt for the Dutch shoemaker, One day in Con- 
gress, Sheffey made a fine speech, and one in which he 
had shown no small degree of humor. 

This was more than Randolph could bear. He got 
up and in the most elaborate manner began to compli- 
ment Sheffey on his convincing logic, on his weight of 
argument and his unanswerable assertions, but added, 
**Let my honorable friend keep out of the field of hu- 
mor, in which his powers have not fitted him to shine.” 

Quick as a flash Sheffey was on his feet. ‘The hon- 
orable member is right,’’ he said; “and since he never 
pag 43 on my province, I will hereafter never intrude 
on his.” 

To know Sheffey’s appearance is necessary to appre- 
ciate the force of his quick retort on the house, for he 
had a littie head, an enormous exange ,little short legs, 

and resembled more than anything else a human frog. 


asnsiisateotoce aN cicctadtatiens 
CONSUMPTIVES. 

Persons who have consumption or are threatened 
with it may learn something to their advantage from 
the following facts, which were gathered by a physi- 
| cian, who sent out a circular to his fellow-practitioners, 
asking them various questions as to their experience 

with the disease. 





The questions related to the age, sex and general 
structure of the patients, and to their ancestry, general 
habits, ete. About two hundred and fifty physicians 
answered, and the doctor has made up from these two 
oe and fifty cases a concise report of much prac- 
tical value, 

The average age of the patients was twenty-seven 
years, forty-six per cent. were males and fifty-four per 
— females; only twenty-eight per cent. were mar- 

| ried. 

The circumference of the chest was in every case 
much below the average of vigorous persons of the 
same height, being only thirty-one and one half inches ; 
the average height being five feet five and one-half inch- 


Maxwell, in a fury, locked | 





es. Persons of such a stature should have a chest cir- 
cumference of about thirty-seven inches. 

About fifty-five per cent. had light blue eyes and 
light hair, and the nervous temperament largely pre- 
vailed. Two-thirds of the patients had been engaged in 
indoor, sedentary occupation, and spent but little time 
in the open air. 

Much the greater part of them had slept in small, un- 
ventilated bedrooms, two in a bed, had not usually 
worn flannels next the skin, nor used habitually any 
form of bath, and nearly all had been small or very 
moderate eaters, and used but very little fatty food ex- 
cept butter. 

The general habits of nearly all had been good, and 
but very few had used alcoholic spirits to excess. In 
only thirty-six per cent. of the cases had ancestors 
died of the disease, while nearly three-fourths had re- 
sided in a locality favoring a humid, cool atmosphere. 


———__+or —_—__ ——_ ° 
For the Companion. 


OVERCOME. 
A watchful eagle, flying slow, 
Saw in a valley far below 
A careass midst the ice and snow; 
That lonely spot where none passed by 
He quickly marked with kindling eye, 
And sank with one triumphant cry. 
Long was the feast, too lorg indeed, 
For his broad wings were never freed 
From the firm ice, where, in his greed, 
They closely lay! In wild despair 
He shrieked and struggled vainly there; 
No more those pinions swept the air. 


O man! a vivid emblem this 

Of low desires in those who miss 
Heaven’s greater riches—glory, bliss! 
So long they feast on earthly things. 
The soul no more within them sings, 
They cannot mount on spirit wings. G. 


B. G. 


eee ae See 
FIRE-ENGINES IN OLDEN TIMES. 
In the old days, before the advent of steam fire-en- 


gines, when muscle manned the brakes, there used to | think of locking their d 











‘*When he saw that pursuit was hopeless he came 
back to the stage. We picked up the robber’s hat in 
the road. 

“It was a soft hat, of black felt, very old and weath- 
er-beaten and full of ragged rents. It had four fresh 
buckshot-holes in it, with hair sticking to some of them. 
The man’s hair was light in color, streaked with gray. 

“As he ran down the hill he tore off his mask, and [ 
noticed that he had a bald spot on the top of his head. 

“The robber was no doubt green at the business. 
He never opened his mouth, and instead of covering us 
with his gun and singing out, “!'hrow up your hands,’ 
as an old hand would have done, he just made a target 
of himself. Neither Hackett nor the robber said a 
word. ‘lhe whole thing happened in half a minute.” 


——___—__~@r- 
AN UNEASY NIGHT. 


A traveller in the Northwest records some unpleas- 


| ant recollections of a night’s lodging among the ‘na- 


tives” on the St. Croix River. Such experiences, how- 


| ever, are always to be expected when one cuts loose 


| 








nl 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| corners of the only room in the house. 


from home, and takes to the Western wilds, whether 
for adventure’s sake or in quest of useful knowledge. 


I only remained at Red Wing Village one night, but 
such a night I hope never to pass again. An unprin- 
cipled trader had furnished the Indians with “fire- 
water,” and the whole posse of them were raving mad, 
for rum always makes the Indian frantically crazy. 

For want of a better plan, I had to sleep in the cabin 
of this very trader. My bed was on the floor, while my 
host and his family occupied two beds in opposite 
And such hor- 
rible yelling and screaming as I heard during the first 


| half of the night I shall never forget. 


The noises were unearthly and devilish, Now I 
could hear the clashing of knives as some of the more 
desperate red-skins came together in a fight; and now 
I could hear the sobbings and moanings of some half- 
drunken squaw, as she exposed and mutilated her body 
ag cag the memory of a dead husband or chiid. 

ut there was one incident which gave me a severe 
fright. The few white people of this wilderness never 
oors at night; and the Indians 


be fierce struggles between rival fire companies to see | of the region claim it as a privilege to enter and depart 


which could “wash” the other engine. 
then “fought” by extending a line of engines from the 
water to the burning building. The nearest engine to 


| 


A fire waa | from asettler’s cabin whenever they please, and their 


intrusions are always looked upon as matters of course, 
though I knew nothing of this at the time. 
It was somewhat after midnight, and the yelling of 


the source from which the water was obtained pumped | the savages had partly subsided. I had just fallen into 


water into the one in front, which in turn supplied the 
third, and so on, till the one at the fire end of the line 
was reached, and it played upon the flames. 

As soon as an engine reached the fire, the foreman 
bailed the next company that arrived with, “Will you 
take our water?” A refusal was equivalent to showing 
the white feather. 

An engine was “‘washed” when its rival supplied it 
with so much more water than it could pump out as to 
overflow its box. As the engines were nearly all of 
the same size and pattern, the victory would belong to 
the company that applied the most muscle and gave the 
quickest strokes to its brakes. 

The exciting contest began with the first stroke of 
the alarm bell, for each company was ambitious to be 
the first arrival at a fire. The following description, 
condensed from the “experiences” of several ol 


| a doze, when I was startled by the stealth, 
| our cabin door, and the tread of muffled 


fire- | 


men, shows how zealously the “volunteers” worked to | 


save property. 

A fire breaks out. The belis sound the alarm. The 
first member who reaches the engine-house throws 
open the doors, kicks away the chocks and rolls out the 
engine. A dozen members rush up, seize the drag-rope 
and away the ‘“‘machine’”’ goes. 

“Start her lively, boys!” shouts the foreman, run- 
ning ahead. ‘Let out more rope!” is the cry, as fresh 
members lay hold. ‘Pull steady!’ cry the men, as 
they bend to their work. 

A rival machine is heard rumbling a square or two 
behind. “Now jump her, men!”’ yells the foreman, 
through his trumpet; “jump her lively! Every man of 
you lay down to his work! Pull, boys! pull together! 
pull heavy!” 

Down the streets rush the engines, followed by crowds 
of cheering boys. Sidewalks, windows, doors, are filled 
with sympathizing spectators. 

“Dake our water, boys?’’ shouts the foreman, as the 
rival engine pulls up ut the fire. 

“Yes.” 

Round go the engines into line; the hose is reeled off, 
and all being in readiness the commands are given: 
“Stand by your brakes, men!” ‘Put in the butt!” 
“Play away !”’ 

And twenty partly stripped men, ten on a side, dash 
down the brakes at the rate of sixty strokes a minute, 
—their hair floating about their faces, or else confined 
by a red skull-cap. 

On the front of the engine stands the foreman, and 


with body swaying to the motion of the brakes, shout- | 


“Will you 


ing to his men, aon one of you, now!” 
Work her lively, boys!” 


work her, men?” “W 
don’t half work!” “Now you’ve got her!” 
her sides in!” “Say you will, now!” 

Then, as he saw the water *‘boiling” in the box of the 
rival, he would grow frantic in-his efforts to work up 
his men. As it washed over the sides he would lead 
the cheer of victory, if be had voice enough left to 
raise a shout. 

Sometimes the rival pumped out water faster than 
her antagonist could pump it into her. Then the oppo- 
nent was disgraced, or in firemen’s slang, ‘“‘sucked on.” 

All sorts of excuses would be offered by the members 
when their engine had been “washed.” “She was 
gravelled;” ‘“‘she had a brick on her,” or “there was a 
stick under the valve.’’? Men have been known to bore 
holes in the boxes of their engine in order to prevent 
her being ‘“‘washed.” 


———-_—¢~@>—— 


DID NOT SUCCEED. 

A “road-agent,” as a highwayman is called out West, 
undertook recently to rob a stage-that had bullion on 
board. The driver and his companion were quite equal 
to the encounter. If more men showed the same deter- 
mination, there would be fewer robbers in our Terri- 
tories and new States. The driver tells his own story. 
He says: “I was driving the horses, with Wells, Fargo 
& Co.’s messenger on the box beside me. There were 
no passengers. We had eighteen thousand dollars in 
bullion aboard. 


“The stage was stop) by the robber about five 
miles from La Porte and a mile and a half beyond Dia- 
mond Springs. The road at that point is level and the 
horses were trotting along quietly. No one would ex- 
pect to find a robber in such a place. 

“Hackett, the messenger, was sitting in the seat, talk- 
ing with me, when a man ran out from the left side of 
the road and tried to catch hold of the leading horse. 

‘He was a small man, and wore a linen duster. His 
face was covered with a big white mask. 

“As soon as I saw him I whooped up the horses, to 
get past him. But the leading horse was frightened 
and swung off the right side of the road against the side 
of the hill, stopping the team. 

“The man carried a double-barrelled shot-gun. He 
didn’t say a word, and didn’t raise bis gun, but carried 
it in one hand hanging by his side. 

“As soon as Hackett could get his gun ready he fired. 
The gun was loaded with buckshot. The robber then 
made a motion as if to shoot, but did not seem able to 
get his gun to his shoulder. 

‘“*He then ran around to the other side of the ladder, 
and Hackett then fired the contents of his second barrel 
over the heads of the horses. 

“The robber then took to his«heels. He ran down 
the bill, straight away from the road. Hackett jumped 
down and ran after him a short distance. 


“You | 
“Stave | 





| 


} 





opening of 
ootsteps. It 
was intensely dark, but I knevo it was an Indian, and 
thought that somebody was about to be murdered. 

The intruder made just noise enough to rack my 
brain, and then was perfectly still. I listened, and with 
hardiy a particle of breath in my body. I still kept 
listening—until I actually fainted upon my pillow from 
excess of fear. 

Finally I slept, and my dreams were of blood, and 
blood only. The first peep of day, however, awakened 
me, when lo! directly at my side, flat on the floor, was 
a huge black Indian, breathing in his deep slumber like 
a porpoise. 

he first intelligence that I heard on going out of the 
door was that one Indian had been killed during the 
night, and that another was at that moment in the ago- 
nies of death. As may be supposcd,I left the Red 
Wing Village with pleasure.—Adventures in the Wilds 
of N. America. 


~ 
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EPITAPHS. 


The French are noted for their felicitous epitaphs. 
But the tombstones of no nation can compare, for quaint 
inscriptions, with those to be found in English burying- 
grounds. It would seem as if the object was to make 
the church-yard an amusing rather than a depressing 
retreat. On the tombstone of Mr. Ralph Tyrer, Vicar 
of Kendall, is the following epitaph —or rather autobi- 
ography, composed by himself : 





“London bred me, 
Westminster fed me, 
Cambridge sped me, 

My sister wed me; * 
Study taught me, 

Living sought me, 
Learning brought me, 
Kendal caught me; 
Labor pressed me, 
Sickness distressed me, 
Death oppressed me, 
The grave possessed me; 
God first gave me, 
Christ did save me, 
Earth did crave me, 
And Heaven would have me.” 


Here is a very comprehensive epitaph that might, one 
would suppose, have brought the author of it into trou- 
ble: 

“Neglected by his doctor, 
Treated cruel by his nurse, 

His brother robbed the widow, 
Which made the matter worse.” 

A brief one, found in the same church-yard, reads : 
“Here I lays, killed by a chaise.”” The Mr. Bywater 
who was drowned is commemorated as follows: 


“Here lie the remains of his relative’s pride, 
ey water he lived and by water he dicd; 
ough by water he fell, yet by water he’ll rise, 
By water baptismal attaining the skies.” 
The following in a country church-yard in the north 
of England seems somewhat disparaging to the living 
members of the family : 


“Here lies the body of Edward Hyde, 
We laid him here because he died; 
We had rather it had been his father; 
If it had been his sister, few would have missed her, 
But since ’tis honest Ned, 

No more shall be said.” : 


The curative properties of the Bath and Cheltenham 
Waters are widely known, but by the following epi- 
taph, found in the churchyard at Bath, it would seem 
that not all who drank from its medicinal springs were 
cured : 

* Here lies I and my two daughters, 
Are these your cures? Drat your waters!” 


There are some epitaphs which are such favorites as 
to be found in almost every place of interment. That 
well-known verse commencing,— 


“Afflictions sore long time I bore, 
Physicians were in vain,” 
can be seen inscribed on a tombstone in Carisbrooke 
charchyard, Isle of Wight, erected to the memory of a 
poor sailor who fell from the yardarm of his ship and 
was drowned. In the same beautiful “dwelling-place 
of the dead” is the following singular tribute to the 
memory of a beloved and devoted wife: 


“A virtuous woman is 5s. to her husband.” 


The bereaved husband sent the stone-cutter the ap- 
propriate text, Prov. 12:4, ‘A virtuous woman is a 
crown to her husband.” But the man of the graving- 
tool, finding that this inscription would be just a little 
too long for one line, shortened it by substituting the 5s. 
for the crown, and so it stands to this day! 


* He married his sister-in-law. 


4 
» Ad 





FULLER WENHAM is a very objectionable person. 
They were speaking in his presence of a septuagenari- 
an millionaire, “The state of his health,” said one of 
his nearest and dearest relations, ‘‘causes us all the 

vest anxiety.” “Probably,” remarked Mr. Fuller 

Venham, “but the state of his illness wouldn’t!”’ 


A SMALL boy went to see his grandmother. After 
looking eagerly round the handsomely furnished room 
where she sat, he exclaimed, inquiringly, “O grandma, 
where is the miserable table papa says you keep?”’ 
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| and string a good deal of corn and tied a good | That night, when the stars began to come out, | 
| many apples, just as May did. May’s papa took her on the big hand-sled, with | 
| So Christmas came, or the day before Christ- | the tree, and away they flew down the long hill to | 
| mas, which is almost as much fun; and May’s | the little black house. Papa set the tree on the 
| papa went to the wood-lot and brought home the | step. Then he knocked gently, and whisked May 
‘tree, a trim little fir, with dark green, glossy | away from the door. 
boughs. He planted it straight and firm in a What do you suppose Nora and Nannie and 
tiny tub, filled with sand, which May stuck full | Bess said and did when they peeped out and saw 
| of twigs and bits of evergreen. the tree ? YQ aN ; S 
“So nice for Nannie to wash her doll’s clothes} ‘They just hollered and hollered, and hopped | = . ani’ = <6 
in,” said she. ‘It’s just big enough.” She meant | up and down!” cried May to mamma, when pa-| @ = 
THE STORY OF A CHRISTMAS-TREE. | the tub. pa had drawn her home again. “And then they | LNUTS TO CRACK p 
At the very tiptop of a long hill stands a big} Then she hung the apples and candy horns on | all took it in and shut the door. O mamma, I’m | mV —_ 
white house; and at the foot of the hill stands a | the branches; and the strings of pop-corn, like | so glad I did!” 
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Nuts for the Season. 








little house which the winds and rain and sun | little snow-wreaths, and the gitts. And after all Santa Claus paid the big white | +. 
have painted black. | There was a warm shawl for Mrs. Day, a dress | house a visit; of course he did. For it. wasn’t | DOUBLE CROSS-WORD ENIGMA. 
Mrs. Deane, who lives in the big white house, | for each of the three little girls, a doll, with real | really he who made the Days’ Christmas-tree! Zywo names of the day—cach formed by taking one 
has one little girl, and Mrs. Day, who lives in the | hair, for Nannie, a tea-set for Bess and a pretty | you know—it was only little May Deane. | letter downward. 
; one : ine ge? ; work-hox for Nora. . In patches, not in darns; 
little black house, has three. , Apa CARLETON. | In orchards, net te teens? 
Every Monday morning the three little Days __ In looking, not in seen; 
i , rt In yellow, not in green; 
tug a big basket up the long hill to the white | eens ae aes 
“ g, not in show; 
house, after the weekly “wash ;” and every Thurs- | A COMBINATION CHRISTMAS PUZZLE. 


In enter, not in go; 
In manner, not in cause; 
In comma, not in pause; 
In cannot, not in will; 
In meadows, not in hill; 
In dandy, not in fop; 
In tavern, not in shop; 
In hasty, not in free; 
Three days after Xmas this will be. 
DYKE CLEMENTS. 
2. 
A HIDDEN CHRISTMAS GREETING. 
In the following lines find hidden 


seven words, a greeting from the oldest 
Christmas song. 


day afternoon they tug it up again, 
filled with clothes as sweet and clean 
as sweet and clean can be. For Nora 
and Nannie and Bess have no papa, 
and their mamma has to work early 
and late to earn clothes for their 
growing bodies, and bread enough 
to fill their hungry little mouths. 
Sometimes there zsn’¢ enough. 

Now I have come to the story. 

It was the week before Christmas, 
and little May Deane, in the pretty 
sitting-room of the house on the 
hill, was chatting to her mamma and 
Dicky, the canary, about Santa 
Claus, and what she was sure he 
would bring her, when there came a 
knock at the door. 

It was Thursday afternoon, and 
Nora and Nannie and Bess had 
brought home the clothes. 

Mrs. Deane asked them in to wait 
for the basket; and when they were 
in Dicky sang for them, and May 
kept up her chatter, tipping her head 
sideways, and looking almost like a 
canary herself, with her yellow curls 
and bright eyes. © 

“What do you suppose Santa 
Claus will bring you ?” asked she. 

The little Days stared very hard 
at each other and at May.. Nora 


“T’m not asleep,”’ said Rollo, “no, 
’ I’m wide awake as anything! 
I want to hear the Christmas chimes 
And see what Santa Claus will bring; 
I do not want to go to bed, — 
Let me sit up and watch instead!” 


Said mamma, with a winning smile, 
“T hope a certain little boy 
Willi not be naughty, or I fear 
Good Santa’ll leave no book nor toy; 
Come, let us go! Oh, don’t you pout, 
Or Santa Claus may find it out! 
“THe gives to few ill-natured boys, 
To warders or to little peepers, 
But keeps his choicest, prettiest gifts 
For good and happy little sleepers.” 
“Then, mamma dear, I'll say good-night, 
And wake me not till broad daylight!’ 
EMMA. 
3. 


ANAGRAMS, 
A Mixed-up Bill of Fare. 
(Although the following “Bill of Fare” 


appears to be in good order, it is, in 
truth, very much mixed-up.) 

















Soup. 
answered; she is the oldest,— Soufwall Rice. 
“We don’t know who he is.” Fish. 
It was May’s turn to stare. In all aN ; ee Kersay Trout. Yurenacre Crabs. 
her life she had never before found Wy a Baked. 
anybody who didn’t know Santa ‘ S a Pogdike Beans. 
Claus. r 6.5.18: is Roast. 
“Then who gives you things Christmas ?” | | Cangen Lamb. Marclain Veal. 
asked she. | Explanation of Christmas Puzzle. Relishes. 
- “We don’t have any,” answered Nora, “’thout’s | Tie puzzle contains the names of twenty-two articles; four lines of a well-known poem on Christmas; and | Picnic Heke. Roman Cemecile. 
nen wh an per s . ” | lastly, the names of twenty-two presents, which Santa Claus may bring with him at Christmas. | Vegetables. 
ap . hese sian our winter shoes then. es ; To solve this puzzle: first find the names of the twenty-two objects represented. ‘The name of each object | Grand Oku Beets. Savert Onions. 
Why, don’t you hang up your stockings ? | contains as many /etters as there are numbers below each little picture; for instance in the lower left hand | > 
“No,” said Nora. | corner is the article rod, which has three numbers under it, 19, 24, 20, as many numbers as there are letters in the | Pastry. 
aa ae ’ = _ | word rod, namely, three. Kuloot Crumpets. Soul-Cheer Tarts, 
Nor have any Christmas-tree, erer?’" May The next thing to be done is to find the four lines of poetry which contain twenty-four words. The Guephlind Dumplings. 
asked. different numbei under the various articles, count up to twenty-four. Write ona piece of paper the figures ; 
“No,” said N pane ae cetiln te 2 ji, 2, 3, &c., as far as 24; then write under each number one of the letters forming the name of the article that is | Dessert. 
NO, said Nora again; and then Mrs. Deane | directly above it. For instance, the object “rod” is numbered, 19, 24,20. Write on your paper the R under Prince’s Custard. Kume Pippins. 
came back with the basket, and the three little | 19, O under 24 and D under 20. Continue with all the other articles in the same way. | Fresh Kicce Candies Cob’s Mild Ale 
Days made three little curtsies and went awa: | Form the letters under each number into words, and then commencing at the word under No. 1, read along : . . 
po ecane : rs y- | to 24, and you will find the four lines of poetry on Christmas consisting of twenty-four words, one under each | E. C. D. 
May stood at the window and watched them go | number, if done correctly | 4. 
, > spowy r » fone was very = Next you must find the names of the twenty-two presents in this way : [AG 7c 
aap u the st ia road. van face a baie sober. You will see by the picture that each article is figured. Rod is Fig. 18. re sien sev anapileneconingy sot 
Mamm<:,” she asked, “why don’t Santa Claus The 3d, 2d, 5th, and 6th letters of Fig. 1 are the 2d, 3d, 4th, and last letters of « well-known beast of burden. | Each line defines a word of five letters. The words 
ever go to their house ?” The 4th, 2d, last, 5th and 3d letters of Fig. 2 are the 2d, 3d, 4th, 5th, and 7th letters of an optical instrument. | indicated by Roman numerals are formed by transpos- 
ome ‘ oa a | The 3d and 4th letters of Fig. 3 are the 3d and 4th letters of a wind instrument. ing those indicated by figures—number I. being formed 
‘Perhaps the chimney’s too small for him,” an- | The, Ist, 5th, and 4th letters of Fig. 4 are the Ist, 3d and last of an ornamental versel. from No. 1, number II. from No. 2, &e. 
swered mamma, with a smile. } The 2d and 3d letters of Fig. 5 are the 2d and 3d letters of a circle of gold. a The — eee of the oo pnt gs words, taken 
rae . ‘ai ae "he , ig. . 3 nw ive the ns sd hi 
“Jt isn’t a chimney at all; it’s a stove-pipe,’ The 2d and last letters of Fig. 6 are the 2d and last letters of a paper toy. ownwards, give the name of a noted historical event 


: ; The Ist and last letters of Fig. 7 are the 1st and 4th letters of a preparation of sugar. which took place in Boston one day in December, over 
said May. ‘Maybe it zs too small.” The 2d, 4th, Sth, and 3d letters of Fig. 8 are the Ist, 2d, 3d, and last letters of an instrument that makes a | one hundred years ago. 
She looked out of the window for a long time, | “ttsring sound. 


’he 3d, 2d, and last letters of Fig. 9 are the Ist, 2d and 5th letters of a little gold case. a, Tee cng mate by 6 tee) or cheap: 























| 
without speaking. At last she said,— ‘The 3d, 2d, last and Ist of Fig. 10, are the Ist, 2d, 4th, and 5th letters of little balls used for playthings. | o feukaienee 
“Don’t you s’pose he'd go there this year if I The 2d and last letters of Fig. 11 are the Ist and 2d letters of a light sailing vessel. II. A mineral ve teeter often found 
nti, : eee The 2d, 3d and 4th letters of Fig. 12 are the 2d, 3d and last letters of a child’s toy. | 3. Is not blank verse, nor is it rhyme: 
wrote him a letter and asked him to? | Fd Ist, men ey and noch ge of Fig 13 are Ist, 2d, 3d, and last letters of a small timepiece. | Til, Jeeure to suede weeny thy si 
“Perhaps,” mamma answered, “if he had gifts | e Ist and 2d letters of Fig. 14 are the 1st and 2d letters of a banner. | k ith ak on played; 
ni ol sn ° 6 The Ist, 2d, 34, and last letters of Fig. 15 are the Ist, 2d, 3d, and 4th letters of an inflated ball. oy ee eee eee 
enough in bis pack. The 2d and Ist letters of Fig. 16 are the 1st and 6th letters of a boy’s carriage propelled by his feet. 5. Exceeding small these pre show: 
“Tf he hadn’t, mamma, he needn’t come here.” | The Ist, 2d, and 3d letters of Fig. 17 are the Ist, 2d, and last letters of a musical instrument with four strings. V. Menus blasted, arash as with a blow 
Mamma smiled. “Then I think he might,” she | The 2d, 1st, and last letters of Fig. 18 are the 3d, 4th and last letters of a weapon for thrusting. | 6. Are appellations as applied: j 
7 E> “ : nignt, The last, Ist and 2d letters of Fig. 19 are the Ist, 2d, and 6th letters of a hoat propelled with oars. Vi. Demrted souls “shevona the tide.” 
said. “But the stove-pipe—how could he manage The Ist and 2d letters of Fig. 20 are the 1st and 2d letters of a yellowish mineral, a gem. oa y . 
that?” The Ist and 2d letters of Fig. 21 are the Ist and 2d letters of a revolving toy. 7. To hurry, or to move with speed; 
| The last, 1st and 2d letters of Fig. 22 are the 1st, 2d and last letters of a coin intended as & t | VII. Means great dislike in thought or deed. 
May thought a moment. Then she clapped her 8. A shining being having wings; . 
hands and whirled about like a live top, spinning | . ee - VIII. To gather up the scatterings. 
right up to her mother’s side at last. | fi’ Vacts aromeae eaters . 
A. t » y e. 
“QO mamma, mamma!” she cricd, “let me be For the Companion. Papa made a little cage for it by nailing slats : aes . 
their Santa Claus and make ’em a tree, like the WINTER JEWELS. | across a box ; and then he put it behind the Christ- aR cece en he aptly 
one Aunt Bella made for me last year, and I I see a thousand diamonds, | mas-tree. 11. One of the senses here is meant; 
looked in the parlor and caught her tying on the I see ten thousand pearls; They unloaded the Christmas-tree in the after- | a eee 
oranges! O mamma, can’t I, please ?—with strings Hurry, hurry and get them, noon, because there were lots of little cousins who | XII Character like inverted V. ’ 
of pop-corn and candy horns and apples >? And You darling little girls. must get home before dark; but when the blinds a ae ae 
4 é . A teache whoo! i 
then I won’t care if Santa Claus, the really-truly Alas, the glistening diamonds, | were shut tight, and the lamps lighted, it was a| 14. Pet tesa ened on eden wie caine 
Santa Claus, mamma, doesn’t come here. Can’t I, And the pearls in shining bands, | good deai like night-time. | XIV. Like radiate—having many “—, 
please ?” Mave been stolen by 0 sunbeam, | All of a sudden, breaking right through the | eee: 
And mamma kissed her little daughter's lips. A Seah te aS Sees. | talk and laughter, came a sharp little “Cut—cut| ay swers to Puzzles in Last Number 
“I think you can,” said she. ‘You may ask pa- | But something better than jewels | —cut—cut—da—cut! Cut—cut— ker—da—cut— = ‘ 
pa about it.” } They found in the magic place, | da—cut—da—cut !” 1. Christmas. 
“I just the same’s know he'll say I can!’’ cried | For they all came hurrying home again, | “What is it? Oh, what is it?” cried Ava. one iad ' 
May. And so he did, pinching her round cheeks Each with a rose in her face. “What do you guess?” asked papa, laughing. as. 
? , M. F. Butts. S 2 t 4. Left hand. Right hand. 
red, and teasing her a good deal about getting ei “Tt sounds like a hen-biddy,” said Ava, “but WREATHS Home 
sooty going down Mrs. Day's stove-pipe. Ger Oe Gesamte maybe it’s a turkle.” IcE AND 
What fun it was! May went about the house ates a3 | Then everybody laughed; and papa pulled the nl Repaee 
with dancing eyes. You see she had a secret, A FUNNY PRESENT. little cage out from behind the tree. HANDs May 
and I'd like to know if there ever lived a little girl| One Christmas Grandma Melville sent some-| ‘It is a hen-hiddy!” cried Ava. ee a Pama 
who didn’t enjoy a secret—such a beautiful se-| thing from the farm to be hung on the Christmas| Sure enough. There was a snow-white little hen. ZEALOUS Its 
cret, too! It was just the best sport to peep into | tree for Ava. And as true as you live the snow-white little | LF omg we 
the parcels which papa brought home from the| It was alive, so it couldn’t really be hung, you | hen had laid a snow-white little egg. Witch HazEL—HAMAMELIs. 
village. Then there was the corn to pop and} know. It was snow-white, but it wasn’t a rabbit} ‘Oh, oh!” cried Ava. “Her’s gave me apresent | 5. Sentences—1, CHRISTMAS COMES BUT ONOB 4 
string, and the apples to get ready ; and of course | with his winter coaf’on. It had feathers and a/ all herself; and her name’s Snowball.” “aa —— ye oer am pana st wits 
this work would take a great deal of time if you | pair of bright eyes, but it wasn’t one of Grandma| And almost every day all winter, Snowball gave | ina “Beye ye ae Niehoias. They 





wanted it to (so to bring Christmas quicker), | Melville’s doves—not a bit of it. | Ava an egg for her breakfast next morning. , mougt guess at it. 
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member that the glowing coals have not been obtained 
without some sacrifice of human life. 


> 


FIREMEN’S BOLD DEED. 
“Firemen are born first, and then developed,”’ said 
an old volunteer, who had encountered many perils at 


” = 


| fires. ‘To be afireman,”’ he continued, “a man must 
know how to be unconscious of himself, while in the 
most perilous circumstances.” 

What the old fireman meant by the phrase, ‘‘uncon- 
scious of himeelf,”’ is illustrated by an incident which 
occurred at a fire in the upper part of New York City. 








A down-town fire, a large one, had called to it all 
the district engines, save one. While it was fighting 
the flames, the firemen heard from the burning build- 
ings that most appalling sound, a woman’s shriek for 
| life. Looking up, they saw a woman with a child in 
| her arms, standing at a window in the fourth story. 
“Save us! save us!” she cried, in agony. 

Not a hook and ladder company was on the ground. 
There was no time to get a ladder, for several of the 
adjacent and lower windows were belching forth flame 
and smoke. 

But the firemen, with cooi heads and brave hearts, 
proved themselves equal to the terrible emergency. 
One of them climbed up the front of the building by | 
the windows until he reached the window in which the 
woman stood. Another, held by a comrade, stood in 
the window below. Two others stationed themselves 
in the window of the second story. Half-a-dozen fire- 

| standing in front of the burning building, held up 
a bed, 

The man in the fourth story window first passed the 

| child to the man in the third, and he to the man in the 
second, who dropped it on the extended bed. Then, 

| with more difficulty, the woman was passed down from 

| one fireman to the other and safely landed in the up- 
held bed. 

It was a deed of brains and brawn, to be achieved on- 
ly by men whe could be “unconscious of themselves”’ 

| and yet master of their nerves and muscles. ™ 
| j 
> } 
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of the universal female passion for ornament, as dis- 
played at Gandiko in the province of Nigritia—a coun. 
try where Attleboro’ jewelry ought to command a high 
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The belief in visions has not been confined to any 
people or to any age. It is recognized in that oldest 
book on earth, Job. It is found throughout Greek and 
literature. 
among the Jews. 


Roman The Bible shows its prevalence 
It is still universal among barbarous 
nations, and is found among the most highly cultivated, | 
This belief is not the product of superstition, how- 
ever much superstition may have intensified or moulded 
it. 
friends — forins 


It is not infrequent that persons see likenesses of 
without substance presented to the 
mind with all the distinctness of sight. 

As men instinctively believe their senses, it is diffi- | 
cult even for a scientist to convince himself, in such a 
case, that he is not looking on a real object. The forms 
that a person sees may appear either in the dark, or in 
the broad daylight. 
in the clear tones of an intimate friend; or one may 


Less often they may seem to talk, 


apparently hear from them familiar words, or in con- } 
nection with them even the most complicated and de- | 
lightful music. | 

When one has repeatedly had these visions he learns | 
to “lay” them, or at least to perceive their true charac. | 
A lady | 
at a dinuer-party found the chair assigned to her at 
table apparently occupied by another person. 


ter by the touch, which is seldom imposed on. 
| 
She was 
about to speak of the matter to the hostess, when, on | 
her reaching her fan towards the apparent person in 
the chair, the vision disappeared, 
That these apparitions are empty creations of the brain 
projected into space, there is now no doubt. They are 
akin to the clear impressions which the mind is always | 
able, through the brain, to call up and hold before it, 
Our familiar dreaming visions are of the same char- | 
Certain drugs, which act specifically on the 
brain, such as opium, absinthe, and Indian hemp, have | 


acter. 


a wonderful power in causing such visions. 

So does alcohol, after the brain has long been under 
its influence, creating generally visions of the most gro- 
tesque and hideous character. 

The brains of the insane give rise to false thoughts, 
as well as false sights and sounds. It is often the same 
with fevers that affect the brain. Such visions are also 
common to the peculiar state of the brain that precedes 
death. 


+ 
PERIL IN THE MINES. 


No sane person would think of crossing the Atlantic, 
even in one of the finest steamers, or of travelling in a 
railway train, if he knew that the sailors, conductors 
and engineers were allowed to make their own rules. 
Yet in the mines, where there is danger on every hand, 
and where at any moment the slightest carclessness of 
one person may imperil the lives of all the others, each 
Many of the ac- 
ciden{s in collieries are consequently due to careless. 
ness, and could be avoided if the men were compelled 
to obey certain rules. 

The invention of the safety-lamp by Sir Humphry | 
Davy has proved one of the greatest bencfactions of 
science, having been the means, doubtless, of saving in- 


miner is allowed to do as he pleases. 


numerable lives; and yet minera are so reckless in the 
use of fire, that they bave frequently been known to 
explode a mine by lighting their pipes with a match. | 
Nearly all those terrible accidents have been traced to 
carelessness on the part of the miners. 





In the anthracite mines of Pennsylvania last year, 
two hundred and seventy-three men lost their lives, and | 
one thousand and ten were injured. In the Schuylkill | 
District 29,273 persons were employed, and one life was 
lost for every 107,668 tons of coal mined. 

In the Middle District, consisting of portions of Lu- | 
zerne and Carbon Counties, there were seventy-nine fatal | 
and one hundred and seventy non-fatal accidents, and | 
16,808 persons were employed. Considerable trouble | 
has been caused by the large quantities of carbureted 
hydrogen gas evolved. | 

There were forty-seven fatal and two hundred and | 
eighty-three non-fatal accidents in the Scranton District, | 
where the mines are reported to be in good working or- | 
der. ‘The Inspector of the Southern District reports a | 
sidering the quantity of coal mined, and twenty-four 
persons were killed by the fall of roof alone. There 
were forty-seven fatal and eighty-cight non-fatal acci- 
dents in the district. 

When buyers complain that their prices are high, the 
fish-wives of Scotland say that it is not fish but fisher- 
men's lives that they are selling; and as we sit before 
the cheerful fire in the winter evenings, we may re 











great increase in the loss of life over previous years con- | 
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soft sex here had a species of ornamentation 
which was quite novel to me, and not at all captivating; 
| though perhaps, amongst men of artistic taste in their | Any book mailed for the retail price. 
country, it might be styled “delectable,” if there were | 
such a word in the Gandiko language. It consisted of | OLIVER 
« brass nail in the nose! | s std 
At about a quarter of an inch above the edge of the 
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nostril, outside, the bright brass head glistened on the | 
black skin. Its stem perforated the outer gristle of the 
nostril to the inside, and was then brought out with a | 
curve towards the ear. | 
The heads of the nails were flatter than our trunk 
brass nails; the stems longer, squarer and more obtuse, | 
They were evidently of native fabrication. | 
As soon as we had completed dealings with a lady 
for a pair of these articles, which she exchanged with | 
us for a small looking-glass, there was a regular disso. | 
lution of partnership between many noses and brass | 
nails. The mirrors were a decided novelty to them. 
They had never seen their black faces in a looking-glass | 
before.— Narrative of the Niger Exploration. 
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Magazine, and The Penman’s Gazette. 


“THE LIFE WAS IN HIM,” 
Daniel O’Connell knew the Irish peasantry thorough. 


rchase and use GASKELL’S COMPENDIUM, | 


venient is due mainly to it. 


+r specimens, fr 
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ly. He could make them tell the truth, even when they > a 
were disposed to conceal it His wonderful power over | Pa a 3 
them was once seen when he was engaged in breaking | Si. J NY os & 
a will on the ground that it was a forgery. The evi- zac? -} 23 

mene : pa ; koe s = Q 
dence was strong in favor of the will, as all the subscrib- p aa \ oe ce 

‘ s oa \ _— 

ing witnesses swore that the deceased had signed it 38 & Ny al s 
“while life was in him.”’ : 8 = 
i % ‘ oS n 
O’Connell, however, was struck by the persistency | et = £ 
of one of the witnesses, who repeated, again and again, | = & 
the words, “The tife was in him.’”’ Kvoowing the | a a 


tricks und evasions to which his countrymen sometimes | 


resorted, he asked. “On the virtue of your oath was he | 
alive?” ‘By the virtue of my oath, life was m him.” { 

“Now Teall upon you in the presence of your Mak- | 
er, who will one day pass sentence on you for this evi- 
dence, I solemnly ask—and answer me at your peril— 
was there not a dive fly in the dead man’s mouth when | 
his hand was placed on the will?” | 

The witness was taken aback at this question, put in | 
O’Connell’s most impressive manner, He turned pale 
aud faltered out an abject confession that O'Connell | 
was right. A live fly had been introduced into the 
mouth of the dead man, so that the subscribing wit- 
nesses might swear that “life was in him.” 
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BEAR AND THE TRAP. 

An old trapper once amused the loungers around the 
camp-fire by telling a ludicrous adventure he had with 
a bear. The man had set his traps over-night for 
beaver, and the next morning found one of them miss. 
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er, Colorado, now well known in that city as the teacher of writing in the business college, sends us the following speci 


ing. 32 = 
. ° 
“T noticed,” he said, ‘‘the tracks of besrs, and made SE ° 
up my mind that one of the varmints had got caught in so « 
my trap and carried it off. Sane 
**I didn’t like to lose the trap, for that would make nd <r) Ss 
my set incomplete. While thinking what to do, I heard | = 3 4 
a noise among the bushes. It sounded as if some one a) oe 
was beating two sticks together. ° a 
“IT went as near the bushes as I could, without giving = = \ 
an alarm; and there I saw a bear sitting on a log and = ™ 
holding to his face my trap, tightly clasped to his fore- ac . z \ 
aw. 2ie”. N 
“*T watched that bear some time. He seemed to be ae E=0 
studying the trap to see if he couldn’t find some way of | ges \ 
3" ‘ : | Ces 
getting it off his paw. 3.s N 
“He looked at it sideways, and then endways. He 5 a 
would bring it up close to his eyes; hold it off; turn it | = hd 
over, and tap it on the log. | 3 
“I could hardly keep from laughing so as to scare the id a 
bear, he looked so comical. But I wanted the trap, eo $-= 
I drew a bead on him, fired, and got my trap.” oo 
~ °823 
sinniniiillpianii se: £.8 
= e.2 
UNFORTUNATE COMPLIMENT. a 2 44 
es 
Some men possess so little tact that the best of mo-| ¢ call « 
P > os 
tives do not save them from blundering. Even their 3 es 
compliments irritate instead of soothing. Monsieur Le BS5 
Grange, a music-teacher, belonged to this unfortunate| # Ebz 
class. 5 * vd 
> 2us 
One day a young lady called on the teacher and ex-| « Es S 
pressed her desire to take lessons on the piano. She =5 
was elegantly dressed, and Monsicur being poor and in eé 


need of scholars, congratulated himself on gaining such 
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C. W. RICE, Denver, Colorado. 


scimen of handwriting is an exact copy of my 
This system differs from all others in this: itis complete in one 





those having a taste for the more ornate pen-flourishing, | 





PROF. G. A. GASKELL, Box 1534, New York City. 
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rself at home, at odd hours, without a teacher. It is a simple and practical system, easily learned 


GASKELL’S COMPENDIUM OF PENMANSHIP, 






















| a remunerative pupil. > 
puy N. H., both of which are under the best teachers, with 

these schools free to those wishing to prepare for situat 
t- THE PENMAN’S GAZETTE, 

portraits and sketches of these famous young 

want to know more of Gaskell’s Compendium, 

are now using it, and what advancement they 


| He asked her to sit down at the piano that he might 
| learn how proficient she was. As she carelessly 
| stretched her fingers over the key-board, monsieur, 
who noticed that she covered more than an octave with 
ease, exclaimed, with delight,— 


writers In 


—s nice big hands you have, Tr. 4 a three cent stamp. Don’t fail to see this beautiful paper. 
The young lady, being sensitive, was offended, She land U i 
arose and went out of the room without a word, leaving New Yount le y A vores A Phe J 


poor Monsieur Le Grange to deplore the loss of a pupil 
through bis injudicious compliment, wer” 
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For the Companion. 


CHRISTMASTIDE. 


In those dim days before the Christmas dawns, 
When under snows and mists the chill sun shines, 

Down from their dark Calabrian mountain lawns 
The peasants seek the Virgin Mother's shrines. 


Skin-clad and rude, with pipes and lutes they throng, 
What time the music of the earth is dumb, 

And cheer with wild high strains of ancient song, 
The mother waiting for her babe to come. 


Kind fancy of the simple folk, and fine, 
Who, the world full of joy and happy thought, 
Forget not the sweet woman in her shrine 
Through whose blest motherhood the joy was wrought! 
HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD. 


EO ———— 





For the Companion. 


ETON AND ITS SCHOOL-BOYS. 


By William H. Rideing. 


The best time to see Eton is on the birthday of 
King George the Third, June the Fourth, when 
there are uncommon festivities and the pretty 
country has al! the beauty of early summer. At 
noon speeches are made by some of the boys, 
dressed for the occasion in court dress with black 
silk stockings and knee-breeches. The rooms are 
decorated with flowers, and at six o’clock the 
school musters in the boats with gayly-adorned 
straw hats and enormous bouquets, and the bells 
of the castle ring out in glad peals. The boys 
are feasted at Surly, and when they come back 
the river is illuminated and cheers are given for 
the Queen, the country and Eton. 





The illustrious men who have been educated at 


| Eton are many, among others being Admiral Sir 


Humphrey Gilbert, Gray, the poet, Fielding, the 


| novelist, Dr. Arne, the musical composer, Sir Jo- 
'seph Banks, Lord Howe, Horace Walpole, Shel- 


ley, the poet, Hallam, the historian and Porson, the 
scholar. It has educated nearly all the premiers 
of England for more than a century : Lord Boling- 
broke, Sir William Windham, Sir Robert Wal- 
pole, Lord Townsend, Lord Lyttleton, Lord Chat- 
ham, the elder Fox, Lord North, Charles James 





| Fox, the Marquis Wellesley, Lord Granville, 


Whatever may be the merits of the system 
practised at Eton, and as we have said it has some 
critics, the school endears itself to the scholars, 
and wherever brave deeds are done by British sol- 
diers or sailors, there is pretty sure to be an Eton 
boy at one of the posts of honor. 


~@> 
> 





For the Companion. 
A LITTLE CANDLE. 


“Please stay at home to-night, Jack!” said 
Alice, coaxingly, as her brother rose from the 
tea-table and started for the door. 

“Why?” demanded Jack, “it’s awful dull 
here.” 

“You know why,” said his sister, in a low tone. 
“You know father”—she stopped suddenly. 

“I know,” said Jack, more softly. “But you 
can’t expect a fellow to stay mewed up at home 
all the time. Now look here,” as he saw the 
tears come into Alice’s eyes, “‘you needn't fret 
about me, Sis. I’m bound to take care of myself, 
but I must have a little pleasure after working all 





day. Good-by; I'll be home by nine.” 
But he was not home by nine, nor by ten, and 
the clock had struck eleven when Alice heard his 


In a previous article on Harrow, we mentioned | George Canning, the Duke of Wellington, Lord | step. She hurried to the door to let him in. His 


that the government of the boys is practically 
left to themselves; that they themselves are ex- 
pected to deal with misbehavior among their num- 
ber and to protect the good name of the school, 
the object of deputing this-authority to them 
being, in the first place, to enlist their interest in 
preserving order and to make them feel that they 
are responsible for it, and in the second place to 
cultivate their sense of fairness and dignity. 

At Eton the ‘custom of making the upper boys 
responsible for the good conduct of the lower is 
more than three centuries old, and the upper class, 
or “sixth form,” is so jealous of its jurisdiction 
that it even reluctantly accepts the mediation of 
the masters. If a boy is slovenly or idle or late 
at prayers or at dinner, he hears nothing from the 
masters, but the awful “sixth” sentences him to 
extra studies, and doubles them every day until 
they are done, and in some instances uses the 
cane. The judgments are recognized as being so 
fair that an appeal to the head-master is generally 
useless; he refers the culprit back to the “sixth,” 
unless, as is not often the case, a palpable injustice 
has been done. 

But there was a time when the power of the 
“sixth form” was not as wisely nor as justly ad- 
ministered as now, and when advantage was taken 
of the authority vested in it to harass the younger 
boys, who among other things were “taught tap- 
estry.” 

When the ancient tapestry was hung out one of 
the “sixth” asked them if they recognized the 
Queen of Sheba, and if they said “No,” their 
heads were punched for being stupid; if they said 
“Yes,” they suffered the same punishment for 
telling a lie, while if they said nothing, they were 
thrashed until they spoke. 

There was a good deal of “‘fagging” and practi- 
cal joking at Eton. One morning the head-mas- 
ter’s door was found to have been painted red 
during the night, and the policeman who was in- 
terrogated, declared that the head-master himself 
had done it; that he had seen him in his robes, 
and though wondering, had not ventured to speak 
of his extraordinary conduct. The wrathful head- 
master was puzzled, but as he was entering one of 
the houses to reaf prayers, he met his second self 
in a boy, who had dressed up like him and usurped 
his place. That head-imaster was a believer in 
the efficacy of flogging. 

But manners have altered with the times at 
Eton, and wherever you meet an Eton boy, 
whether it is within the school boundaries, in the 
train or ata place of amusement, his politeness 
and intelligence are conspicuous. 

We can think of no pleasanter spot than Eton. 
It is a charming little town some twenty-five miles 
from London. There are smooth and level fields 
and luxuriant woods. The Thames flows, clear 
and calm, between the firm, low banks. Across 
the river the solid bulk of Windsor Castle is lifted 
up like a mountain, and its northern front is like 
a cliff, with dense woods along the base. 

Upon the terrace young King Henry the Sixth, 
who was less than nine months old when he was 
carried to the throne of England, used to sit and 
brood, and looking over the ficlds and the silvery 
river, he resolved to build Eton College. 

Many of the red brick buildings weathered to a 
purple and brown are of his period. There are 
two quadrangles; one containing the school and 
chapel and lodgings for the scholars; the other 
the library, the provost’s house and apartments 
for the fellows. The gloomy antiquity is in strong 
contrast with the healthful bloom and sparkling 
eyes of the boys. 

The scholars on the foundation, a term which 
we will explain by-and-by, wear black gowns and 
“trenchers,” the ordinary flat-topped college hats ; 
but the other boys, or “oppidans,” dress alike in 
Stove-pipe hats, dark-colored trousers and short, 
broadcloth jackets scarcely reaching to the waist, 
with linen collars three or four inches deep. 

This is not a very picturesque or sensible cos- 
tume, but it has been the dress of Eton boys for 
three.or four generations, and Eton is strongly 
conservative. Out of school-hours, however, they 
appear in vari-colored boating and cricketing 
suits, in which they seem to be much more com- 
fortable, while they are certainly more enlivening 





ETON. 


Grey, the Earl of Derby and William Ewart Glad- 
stone, the present Prime Minister. 

The latter, in haranguing his school-tellows, 
once said, ‘‘The goal of most of those who are at 
all disposed towards oratorical pursuits is within 
the walls of the House of Commons. Visions of 
joy and honor open on their enraptured sight. A 
successful début, an offer from the minister, a 
secretaryship of state, and even the premiership 
itself—are the objects which form the vista along 
which a young visionary loves to look.” 

His words, as we all know, were prophetic. 
There is a legend that the Duke of Wellington 
was once flogged. He was a spirited, active boy, 
but occasionally shy and meditative. A brother 
of Sydney Smith used to say, “I was the Duke of 
Wellington’s first victory. We had a fight at Eton, 
and he beat me soundly.” 

The celebrated George Canning was a sedulous 
student, of great quickness in learning, generous 
and conciliatory, but of a bold, unflinching spirit. 

Sir Joseph Banks, the naturalist, was sent from 
Hanover to Eton when he was thirteen years old, 
and at this period he was so immoderately fond of 
play that he could find no time for study. Onc 
evening, after bathing in the Thames, he was left 
behind by his companions, and noticing the pro- 
fusion of wild flowers in the hedgerows, his inter- 
est was awakened in them, and from that moment 
he became an industrious student of botany, the 
science which made him famous. 

Charles James Fox was a diligent scholar. 
Gray was industrious with the classics, but said 
of mathematics, “It is possible that two and two 
make four, but I would not give four farthings to 
demonstrate this ever so clearly.” 

Though Eton is the most aristocratic of the 
public schools of England, though a duke once 
said that he never felt the sense of personal digni- 
ty as strongly as when he was a simple Eton boy, 
and though the cost of educating an “oppidan,” or 
a boy not on the foundation, is fully a thousand 
dollars a year, the poorest boy in the land may 
compete for the foundation scholarships, of which 
about eleven are vacant every year. The founda- 
tion scholars are educated out of the funds of the 
college, and with the exception of a fee of fifty- 
three dollars for the tutor, their expenses are 





to the scene, 


wholly personal, 








face was flushed, and his 
breath—alas ! — remind- 
ed her of her father’s. 

He made some excuse 
and hurried off to bed, 
and Alice sank into a 
chair in the _ sitting- 
room. She was shocked. 
She was grieved. This was the first time 
Jack had showed signs of being under 
the influence of strong drink, and she 
felt as if she could not bear it. 

A month before, they had laid in a 
drunkard’s grave their father, and over his ter- 
rible death-bed, Jack had promised their mother 
that he would not follow in his steps. 

“Yet now—so soon—he has begun,” thought 
Alice, sitting there alone in the cold. ‘And how 
can I blame him, poor boy!” she went on, “when 
it is so dull and stupid for him here? It’s no 
wonder he prefers the pleasant warm room, the 
lights, the gay company, the games that he gets 
at Mason’s. Oh, why aren’t good things as free 
as bad ones!” she cried out in her distress. 

“But what can I do?” was the question to 
which her thoughts ever came back. “I must 
save Jack, for he’s all mother and I have; but 
how ? 

“What can one girl do, without money and 
without friends—almost ?” thought Alice, remem- 
bering, with a shudder, that a drunkard’s daugh- 
ter is apt to have few influential fiends. 

Alice Rawson was clear-headed, though young. 
She thought the matter over during the next day, 
as she went about her work in the house, waiting 
on her invalid mother, making the cottage tidy 
and cooking their plain meals. 

“Tt’s no use to talk,” she said to herself; “Jack 
means to do what’s right. And it’s even worse to 
scold or be cross to him, for that only makes kim 
stay away more.” And she gave the pillow she 
was stirring up a savage poke to relieve her feel- 
ings. 

“I know, too,” she went on, pausing—with the 
other pillow in her hand, “that when he’s there 
with the boys it’s awful hard never to spend a 
cent when the others do. It looks mean, and 
Jack hates being mean;” and she flung the pil- 
low into its place with such spirit that it went over 
on to the floor. 

“What are you banging about so for?” asked 
her mother from the next room. 

“Oh, nothing. I was thinking, mother,” she an- 
swered. And she went on thinking. 

“What would be best, would be to have some 
other place just as pieasant, and warm, and free 
as Mason’s,—some good place.” Alice sighed at 
this thought. 

“Tt can’t he here at home, because it takes so 
much money to have it warm and light; and be- 
sides, his friends wouldn’t feel free to come, and 





it would be lonely for him,’ 
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“Alice, what are you muttering about ?” called 
Mrs. Rawson. 

“Nothing, mother; I’m only making a plan.” 

“If I could get books and papers,” she went on, 


| closing the door and starting for the kitchen, 


“but Jack is too tired to read much ” 

Suddenly a new thought struck her, and she 
stood in the middle o the kitchen like a statue. 

“I wonder—I do wonder, why a place couldn’t 
be fixed—a room somewhere! I believe people 
would help if they only thought how good it 
would be for boys! That would be splendid!” 
And she looked anything but a statue now, for 
she fairly jumped up and down with delight at the 
thought. 

“I don’t suppose I can do much alone,” she 
said later, as the plan grew more into shape; 
“but it’s for Jack, and that’ll help me talk to peo- 
ple, I’m sure, and at least I can try.” 

She did try. Without troubling her mother 
with her plans,—for she knew she would be wor- 
ried and think of a dozen objections to it,—in her 
delicate state of health, Alice hurried through with 
her work, put on her things, and went to call first 
on Mr. Smith, a grocer. She happened to know 
that at the back of Mr. Smith’s store was a room 


‘opening on a side street, which he had formerly 


rented for a cobbler’s shop, but which was now 
empty. 

Alice’s heart fluttered wildly a moment, when 
she stood before the grocer in his private office, 
where she was sent when she asked of the clerk 
an interview with Mr. Smith. 

“You are Rawson’s daughter, I believe,” was 
Mr. Smith’s greeting. 

“Yes,” said Alice, “I am Alice Rawson, and 
you'll think I am crazy, I’m afraid, when I tell 
my errand,” she went on tremblingly. “But O 
Mr. Smith! if you remember my father before— 
before” —— 

“TI do, child,” said the grocer kindly, supposing 
she had come to ask for help. 

“Then you'll not wonder,” she went on bravely, 
“that Iam going to try every way to save my 
brother.” 

“Ts your brother in danger ?” asked Mr. Smith. 
“And what can 1 do?” 

“He is in danger,” said Alice, earnestly, ‘‘of do- 
ing justas father did, and so are lots of other 
boys, and what you can do is to let me have 
Johnson's old shop, free of rent for a little while, 
to try an experiment—if I can get help,” she add- 
ed warmly. 

“But what will you do? 
said Mr. Smith. 

“What willI do? Oh, I'll try to make a place 
as pleasant as Mason’s saloon, that shan’t cost 
anything, and I'll try to get every boy and young 
man to go there and not to Mason’s. If they 
could have a nice warm place of their own, Mr. 
Smith, don’t you think they would go there ?” she 
asked, anxiously. 

“T don’t know but they would,” said the grocer ; 
“but it’s an experiment. I don’t see where you’ll 
get things to putin, or your fire, or anything to 
make it rival Mason’s. However I’m busy now 
and can’t talk more, and as you're in earnest and 
the cause is good, I'll let you have the room to try 
the plan.” 

“Oh, thank you!” cried Alice. 

“Here’s the key,” taking that article down from 
a nail. “Say no more, child, I couldn’t rent it 
this winter anyway,” as she tried to speak. 

Alice walked out with her precious key, feeling 
as if the whole thing was done. But it was far 
from that. 

Her next visit—she had carefully planned them 
all out—was to a man who sold wood; for in that 
village wood was the only fuel. 

This man, Mr. Williams, had a son who was 
somewhat dissipated, therefore he was ready to 
listen patiently to Alice’s pleading, and to help in 
any really practical plan. He listened interested- 
ly and promised to give a cord of cut wood to be- 
gin with, and if it proved a success, to give 
enough to run the fire-place—there was no stove— 
all the evenings of that winter. 

Next, Alice went to the finest house in the vil- 
lage, where lived Mrs. Burns, a wealthy lady, 
whose son was wild and gave her anxiety. 

“She must pity mother and me,” thought Alice, 
as she walked up the broad walk to the house, 
“and I’m sure she’ll help.” 

She did. She was surprised at Alice’s bravery, 
but warmly approved of her plan. ‘You’ll want 
books and papers,” she said, “and you must have 
hot coffee always ready.” 

“T hadn’t dared to think of so much,” said 
Alice. 

“But you must have coffee,” repeated Mrs. 
Burns, “or they’ll miss their beer too much; and 
you must charge enough to pay for it, say two 
cents a cup; I think it could be made for that.” 

“But then we must have some one to make it*” 
said Alice, thoughtfully. 

“Yes,” said Mrs. Burns, “and 1 think I know 
the very woman—Mrs. Hart. She is poor, and I 
know will be glad, for a little wages (which 1 
shall pay her), to spend her evenings there, mak- 
ing coffee. She’s a jolly sort of a person too, and 
I think would be just the one to make the boys 
feel at home. 

“And I’ll do more,” went on the kind-hearted 
woman, “I'll give you an old-fashioned book-case 
I have up stairs, and some books to start a libra- 


I don’t understand,” 





ry. Other ladies will give you more, and you'll 
have it full, no doubt.” 
After leaving Mrs, Burns, Alice’s work wag 
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much easier, for that lady gave her a little sub- 
scription book in which she entered Mr. Smith’s 
gift of the room rent, Mr. Williams’ gift of the 
wood, and her own, of the hire of a woman to tend 
it, a book-case with a dozen books, and two com- 
fortable chairs. 

She called at nearly every house in the village, 
and almost every one gave something. Several 
gave books, two or three others agreed to send 
their weekly papers when they had read them, 
many gave one chair each, three or four gave 
plain tables; games—backgammon and check- 
ers—and two or three bright chromos for the 
walls, were promised. 

Red print curtains tor the windows, and cups 
and saucers for the coffee, came from the village 
store-keeper; a tea-kettle to hang over the fire, 
and a tin coffee-pot, came from the tin-shop; 
cheap plated tea-spoons from the jeweller; two 
copies of the daily paper, and promise of lots of 
exchanges from the editor of the only paper. 

In fact, a sort of enthusiasm seemed to be roused 
on the subject, and when Alice went home that 
night her little book had a list of furniture, 
enough to make the room as pleasanié as could be 
desired. 

The next day was quite as busy. The woman 
Mrs. Burns had engaged came to put the room in 
order, and after it had a thorough scrubbing, 
Alice went out to collect the furniture. The vil- 
lage expressman, who owned a hand-cart, had 
subscribed his services to the plan, and Alice went 
with him, book in hand, and gathered up the 
gitts. 

The floor was covered with fresh sawdust—the 
butcher sent that; the gay curtains were up, the 
book-case full of books was arranged, some ta- 
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bles were covered with papers and others with 
games, a rousing fire was built in the fire-place, 
the tea-kettle was singing away merrily, and ata 
side-table with cups and coffee things sat Mrs. 
Hart. When Alice asked Jack to go somewhere 
with her, he consented, though a good deal sur- 
prised, and she brought him to this room. 

“What's this?” asked Jack, as they turned 
down the street. A sign was over the door (Mr. 
Dover, the sign-painter, gave that) of “‘COFFEE- 
room.” “This is something new.” 

“Yes,” said Alice; “‘let’s go in.” 

Jack was too surprised to reply, and followed 
his sister as she opened the door. 

There sat smiling Mrs. Hart, with her knitting 
in hand, a delightful odor of coffee in the air, and 
a sign over her table, which said, “Coffee, two 
cents.” 

“Let’s have some,” said Jack. 
smells!” 

“Since you went out, Miss Alice,” said Mrs. 
Hart, as she poured the two cups, ‘‘a big package 
of coffee—ten pounds at the least—and another of 
sugar has most mysteriously appeared,” and she 
nodded towards the grocer’s part of the house, to 
indicate the donor. 

“Why, what have you to do with it?” asked 
Jack, looking sharply at Alice. 

“She?” exclaimed Mrs. Hart. ‘Don’t you 
know? She got it up; it’s all her doing—every- 
thing in this room.” 

“No! no! Mrs. Hart,” protested Alice, “I didn’t 
give a single thing.” 

“Except your time, and the plan, and every- 
thing,” said Mrs. Hart, warmly. 

“What does it mean? Tell me, Alice,” asked 
Jack ; and Alice told him. 

“And the room is for you, Jack, and the other 
boys, and every evening there’ll be a bright fire, 
and hot coffee, and Mrs. Hart to make it, and I 
hope, oh, I do hope you'll come here and have a 
good time every night,” she ended. 

Jack was touched. 

“Ally, you're atrump! And I'll do it sure.” 

And he did. At first, when the story got out, 
all the boys and young men came from curiosity 
to see what one girl had done; and after that they 
continued to come, because it was the pleasantest 
place in town, and all their own. 

No irksome restraints were put upon the boys, 
and there were no visitors who came to give them 
temperance lectures or unwelcome adyice; no 
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boy was asked to read book or paper, and no one | 
was told how much better was coffee for him than 
beer. This each found out for himself. In the} 
best way, viz., by experience. 
Every evening, before it was time for the boys | 
to begin to come, Alice would run down to see 
that everything was right, that the fire was bright, 
the coffee ready, and Mrs. Hart in her place. 


or four of the most attractive-looking books, and | 
lay them around on the tables in a careless way, | 
as if they were accidentally left there. | 

Nor did she let people forget about it. As often | 
as once a week she went to the houses of those | 
most interested, and received from one the weekly | 
papers that had been read, from another a fresh 
book or magazine, and from a third some new 
game, or a pretty print to put upon the-.wall. 

Coffee, and the things to put in it, Alice had no} 
need to ask for. The two cents a cup proved to 
be more than enough to pay for it. 

Promptly at half-past nine Mrs. Hart gathered 
up the things, and washed the cups and spoons, 
and as the clock struck ten she put out the lights 
and locked the door. 

Books and papers did their silent work, and be- | 
fore spring the young men grew ashamed of ow- 
ing their comfort to charity, so they agreed among | 
themselves to pay a small sum weekly toward ex- 
penses. It was not made binding on any one, but 
nearly every one was glad to do it, and by this | 
means, before another winter the coffee-room was | 
an independent establishment. 

The power it was among the boys of that town | 
could only be told years afterward, when it was | 
found that nearly every one who had spent his | 
evenings there had become a sober, honest cet | 





WINTER TOMB. 


zen, while those who preferred the saloon filled 
drunkards’ graves, or lived criminals and a pest 
upon society. | 

On Jack himself the effect was. perhaps the | 
most striking. As Alice had started the thing, he | 
could not help feeling it his business to see that | 
the boys had a nice time, and also to keep order | 
among them. Mrs. Hart soon found that he was 
a sort of special policeman, always ready to settle 
difficulties, and make the boys behave themselves, 
if necessary, which it seldom was. 

Feeling the importance of his position and influ- 
ence, brought out in him a manliness of character 
he had never before shown, and when he became 
aman in years, no one could have the slightest 
fear that Jack Rawson would ever follow in the 
downward steps of his father. 

All this he owed to the fact that Alice tried 
what one girl could do. 

It is Shakespeare who says,— 





“How far that little candle throws his beams! 
So shines a good deed in a naughty world.” 


—_—_ +o 
For the Companion. 
A WINTER TOMB. 


It is strange to see a tomb made in a tree-top. 
Such tombs, however, are seen in the territory of 
small bands of Sioux Indians in the Turtle Moun- 
tains, Canada. 

If any of their number dies in the winter time, 
when the ground is frozen so they cannot dig a 
grave, they place the corpse in a rough box, wrap 
it about with some white cotton, and carefully | 
deposit it in the branches of a tree, intending to | 
take it down in the spring and bury itin the earth. 
But they do not always do this. 

There is such a tomb now but a short distance | 
from the writer’s present home. In it is the body | 
of an Indian boy, who died a little more than two 
years ago. We pass close under it every day 
hauling logs to our mill. It is covered with white | 
cloth, and has a pillow, or cushion, placed under | 
the head of the coffin. There the little Indian boy | 
is taking his last long sleep. } 

It is nota secure place in which to take the long | 
sleep of death. There is a danger more dreadful | 
than the winds. In the autumn of the year fierce | 
fires sweep over these prairies and through the 
scattered timber, often burning down the largest 
trees, Near the roots of this tree can already be 
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THE WINTER PILGRIM. 


y dawned through winter’s gate of snow; 
Encased in crysta) cold, stood each white tree; 
Blue was the cloudless zenith, but below. 
The Orient skies burned like a golden sea. 


The pines, like warriors, clad in icy mail, 
Waved high their towering plumes against the sky, 
While, breathing through the woods their whispered tale, 
The winds with rustl ng garments hurried by. 


The —— flaming angel-face of day— 
Above the hills his dazzling brow revealed, 
Where, bathed in light, the winter-glories lay, 

And avalanches in their thunder pealed. 


A new da 


"Twas Christmas morn. Through Loraine’ 's street alone, probably—no flapjacks. 
An aged harper trod with weary feet 
The early light _— his features hone, 
But ix his life the pulse of evening beat. to 


His fancy, wrapped with glowing visions warm, 
In memory to his native country turned; 

About him lay the foot-prints of the storm, 
But in his soul Italian summers burned. 


He dreamed that on his native hills he trod; 

He heard the songs his langbing o rye 2 + ee 
Where arching skies blue in the light of 

With Nature’s choral-incantations a 


Cold blew the cutting wind; the vision passed. 

The skies aflush with rose ) and crimson gay, 
8 gatuering clouds grew sudden overcast, 
s dark as sands in some old desert gray. 


He drew his tattered cloak about his breast; 
At wany a door he sought for shelter warm; 

Of all he asked, but one would hear his quest, 
And bid him’ enter from the raging storm. 


And who was she? A widow, poor as he— 

Save for the roof whose shelter — had given, 
Yet willingly the pilgrim welcomed she,— 

And angels have rec rded it in Heaven. 


Bi 4 ittle one is dying, sire,” she said, 
ut God forbid that this should close my heart!” 
The aged pilgrim heard and bowed jhis head; 

e, too, had Known stern sorrow’s bitter smart. 


“Show me thy little one. Where is she laid?” 
He asked, and there was pity in his tone. 
She led him softly to the stricken maid, 
Upon whose brow the peace of dying ‘shone. 


“Her name 1s Gwendolen,” the widow said, 
“And she has been the sunlight of my = 

The aged pilgrim heard, and bowed his head, 
But saw not, for his eyes were dimmed with tears. 


And — he raised to God his soomating hands; 
y like an angel’s lit his eye 
He ne and He who hears and ‘understands, 
Ere from our lips the faint petitions rise, 


Filled him with peace. Then, at the maiden’s side, 
The aged sire his treasured harp unbound; 

He swept the strings, and music rose and died, 
And all the air was filled with holy sound. 


It may have been that He who cured of old 
Was present in that life-inspiring med 
It may be music’s sacred tongue of 
On earth breatine- forth the laaguies of the Lord. 


For Gwendolen her childish arms upraised, 
The color lit her cheeks, fled was her pain; 

Her brow grew bright, as though her eyes had gazed 
At heaven to wear the light un earth again, 


Her heart grew strong with pure, glad life renewed, 
And from her dying bed she rose and sang, 
While from the barren floor to rafter rude 
The humble cottage with the music rang. 
* * * * * * 
At eve the hoary pilgrim left the door, 
And ey! who, watching, saw him pass away, 
Thought that it was the angel of the poor 
Who cured the widow’s child that Christmas Day. 


For all his face, they said, with glory shone— 
With a br ight aureole of holy light; 

And they who left him in the storm alone 
Made inany a prayer of penitence that ‘night. 


Far toward the northern hills he took his way; 
And when the sunset left the wintry skies, 
Through heaven’s glittering Ee of Stars, they say, 
Bright spirits led him into 
ERNEST W. SHURTLEFF. 


* 





waivinilllliiaipbesnncasisiatnioas 
For the Companion. 
TWO SUNDAYS IN A SINGLE WEEK. 


When I was a young man, which was long before 
the swiftly-sailing steamships began to cross the Atlan- 
tic, I set sail in a whaler for a voyage around the world. 
It required years to accomplish such a voyage at that 
time, almost as long as it took Capt. Cook, the great 
circumnavigator, which made the world seem very 
much larger, to me, at least, than it does now. 

But the scenes of that long voyage left a vivid im- 
pression upon my mind, and seem at times to pass like 
a series of pictures before it, the Cape of Good Hope, 
the Indian Ocean, the shores of Tasmania; the vast 
Pacific, the romantic island of Pitcairn, where dwelt 
the descendants of the mutineers of the Bounty; the 
lone Hawaiian group, to which we were guided at night 
by the light of one of earth’s highest volcanoes; the 
Autarctic seas with their ice-fields, auroral lights, sun- 
less seasons and sublime celcstial scenery, the summer 
islands and the paradise of the Tropics; the snow-glit- 
tering peaks of Cape Horn; and then again the blue 
waters of the Atlantic as we drew near home. 

In the course of our voyage an occurrence happened, 
the announcement of which may perhaps surprise the 
young reader. We came to a place where we had a 
double Sunday ; that is, two Sundays with no other 
day between them. This took place in the Pacific 
Ocean, not far from the 180th meridian of longitude. It 
came quite unexpectedly to me, who had had little ex- 
perience jn sea voyages, and I would have been glad to 
have had a whole week of Sundays could we have 
fared as well on all of them as we did on this. 

Tt was acustom on Sunday to have an extra dish 
called duff, but on this extra Sunday we not only did 
no work and had ‘duff,’ but our captain graciously 
ordered the cook to give us flapjacks. 

Flapjacks for seamen! We could hardly credit it for 
a time, but when the flapjacks came we could no longer 
doubt. They were flapjacks—there was no mistake— 
the term was most appropriately applied. I used to 
like flapjacks at home, as 1 believe most boys do, and I 
was naturally inclined to make the most of these, but 
there was a consistency in them that was hard to be over- 
come. We had two apiece, and what we lacked in 
quantity seemed to be made up in durable quality. 
They seemed so durable, in fact, that Jack Short, our 
best foreeastle man, proposed that we make monkey 
jackets of them. 

But we ate the flapjacks, indigestible as they were, 
an extra allowance of molasses, known among whale- 
men as “‘long-tailed sugar,” having been given us to go 
with them. 

But how came we to have that extra Sunday? 

Tt happened from the fact that we had sailed east half- 
way round the globe from the meridian of London, or 
from the observatory of Greenwich, from which longi- 
tude is reckoned, east and west. As the earth revolves 
to the eastward at the rate of one degree in four min- 


had passed over 180° of longitude eastward, and conse- 
quently had gained 720 minutes, or 12 hours’ time. 


| of time to fix the day properly, and this is generally 


Should we still continue eastward, 180° more, we 
would come again upon the meridian of London and 
have gained one day; our time would be twenty-four 
hours ahead of London time, and while we should call 
the day Monday, it would be really Sunday. There must 
be a change, a going back somewhere in the reckoning 


made about the time of crossing the 180th meridian. 
Of course ships that sail west lose instead of gaining 
time, and then the sailors get no extra Sunday, and 


HOW THE PARSON SET A HEN. 
We copy from the American Poultry Yard the sto- 
ry of ‘‘How the Parson Set a Hen.” 


A middle-aged yellow hen, who resides with the par- 
son’s family and who has for some weeks past been 
dealing in eggs, had chosen as her base of operations | 
one corner of the parson’s carriage-shed. One day last 
week the hen arrived at that stage of her business when 
it was necessary to sit, which she signified by the usual 
signs. 

This was mentioned at breakfast by the parson’s 
wife, who advised that the hen have a chance forthwith. 
But the parson wanted that part of the carriage-shed, 
and advised that she be set in the wood-shed. There 
was no use to expostulate with him. He was ‘boss 
around here and not the hen.” 

After breakfast he laid off his mo took. an old axe, 
and after four hours’ ch he suc- 
ceeded in converting an old nn ah into what he 
supposed to be a nest far superior to the one in the car- 
riage-shed. 

Then he put in twenty nice white eggs. 
“There, now,” said he, “I could sit on that nest my- 
self if I were a hen.’ 

He then went to getthe hen. She pecked at him sav- 
agely. He got the horse-blanket and threw it over her 
head to save his hands while carrying her to the new 
nest. He dropped her into the wood-shed, but she did 
not see the nest, She only stood in the middle of the shed 
and turned her feathers all the wrong way and clucked 
and squawked and screamed. He shoved her toward 
the nest, but she did not understand. Then he got a 
fishing- sole, and was proceeding to direct her with it, 
when che darted past his legs and out, and in three 
seconds was at the old nest. 

He was patient and soon had her back. But still she 
did not see the nest. He shut the door and went for 
some shelled corn. When he came back the hen was 
gone. So he scattered some corn around and in the 
nest among the eggs, and then stopped up a hole under 
one side of the shed by which it seemed she had taken 
her departure. 

He then brought the hen back, closed the door, put 
her down kindly and flung some more corn in the di- 
rection of the nest. For a moment the hen seemed rea- 
sonable. She picked up the corn about the nest; then 
she got up on one side of it and fished out the last. grain 
from among the eggs; then she stood up erect, shook 
her feathers mightily » stretched out her neck till it was 
as long as a goose’s, and to the parson’s great delight 
seemed about to take possession of the nest. 

But to his great dismay she gave a scream, and then 
flew out of a small window ten feet from the ground 
and did not touch the side as she passed out. 





———_—__—_~(@e—————— 


HOW HE GOT HIS WIFE. 
The Philadelphia Times thus briefly presents a ro- 
mance that many writers would have made a book out 
of. A rattlesnake was the inciting cause of the culmi- 
nating event in the romance by which a young woman 
was 'ed to choose a husband from among many suitors. 


A party of young veepie. retiring from a basket-pic- 
nic, stopped on the hillside to gather wild flowers. 
Two young men and a young woman sat down on a 
large rock to rest. In reaching out his hand to a bed 
of moss, one of the young men touched something cold. 
Instinctively he knew that he had placed his hand upon 
a rattlesnake. 
At the same moment the snake was discovered by the 
other young man and ~~ woman. Both screamed 
and ran from the spot. It was a critical moment, but 
the first young man proved equal to the emergency. 
Knowing that if he removed his hand the snake would 
sting him to death, he pressed his arm downward with 
all his strength, at the same time reaching into his 

ket for a knife. Before he could open the knife with 
jis teeth the snake had wound itself about his arm. 
*“*Run and help him!” screamed the young woman to 
the young man by her side. ‘‘Go kill the snake!” 
The young man, however, had no desire to die, but 
remained at a safe distance and shouted lustily for 
el 
“Pil go myself!’ exclaimed the young woman, 
springing forward. 
Her services were not needed. Pale to the lips with 
the pain caused by the tightening folds of the snake, the 
oung man cut off the snake’s head with the knife which 
e had opened between his teeth. The snake was 
nearly six feet in length and was so strong that the 
young man’s arm was black and blue for a month after- 
wards. 

The sequel need not be detailed. The young woman 
accepted the brave young man, and both have lived hap- 
pily together ever since; the snake-skin, cured and 
stuffed, occupies a shelf in their parlor. The other 
young man, driven desperate by the young woman’s 
choice, wandered away westward. He is now serving 
out a term in the Kansas Legislature. 


4a 
or 


“DOWN EAST.” 
It is hard for New Englanders to recognize that the 
“East” may mean some other section than New Eng- 
land. Occasionally their exclusiveness receives a se- 
vere rap, as did ours, while travelling along one of the 





Complete, permanent cure. Corns, warts, bunions. 


Wells’ ‘‘Rough on Corns.”’ l5c. Ask for it. 


—_———_——_—. 

A pint of the finest ink for families or schools can be 
made from a ten-cent package of Diamond Dye. If you 
want good ink cheap, try it. [4Adv, 
———_>—_—— 

An Extended Popularity.—Brown’s BrRoN- 
CHIAL TROCHES have been before the public many 
years. They are pronounced universally superior to all 
other articles used for similar purposes. For relieving 
Coughs, Colds and Throat Diseases, they, have been | 
proved reliable. Sold only in boxes at 25 cts, [ade | | 
ee 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 
IN SEASICKNESS. 
PROF. ADOLPH OTT, New York, says: “I used it for 
seasickness among the passengers, during a passage 
across the Atlantic. In the plurality of cases I saw the 
violent symptoms yield, which characterize that disease, 
and give way to a healthful action of the functions im- 


paired.” (Adv. 
AGENTS WANT ED EVERYWHERE to sell the 
pest Family Knitting 
Machine ev 4 invented. Will knit a pair of Stockings 
with HEEL and TOE complete in 20 minutes. It will 
also knit a great variety of fancy work, for which ene 
is always a ready market. Send for cireular and term 
tothe Twombly Kni ating 3S achine Be Oo.. 
163 Tremont Street, ston, Mass. 




















POLYOPTICON 

Casts upon wall or canvas, magnified to any diameter to 6 

feet, ; photographs. prints, drawings, chromo cards in all 
eir colors. $2.50 by —= with 200 pictures, See our ad- 

vertisement of this WONDER in this pape r dated Dec. 

Mth. MONUMENTAL NOVELTY CO., Baltimore, Md. 








And STEREOPTICONS, all a Eee _— A. i tons illustrat- | 
ing every subject for PUB LIC TIONS, etc. 
A profitable business for a man rts cau capital, 
Lanterns for home amusement. 116-page catalogue free. 
McALLISTER, Mfg. Optician, 49 Nassau St., N. ¥. 
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ranted. Cestrpied gives! ar free, 

Rossen STEP MANUFACTURING Co., Mass. 








COLUMBIA BICYCLE 


Is what every boy wants, and 
what every man ought to poate) SSS 
Send 3c. stamp for new, oes 
illustrated, 36-page Catalogue an 
Price List. 
THE POPE M’F'G CO., 
No. 597 bats = a ae. 


Boston, Mass. Ww 


Lowest prices ever srices ever known 
on Breech Loaders, 
Rifles, & Revolvers. 
GIN ‘ OUR $I5 SHOT-GUN 
at greatly reduced price. 
Send stamp for our New 
Illus, Catalogue, 1882-83, 


P. POWELL & SON, 238 Main Street, CIN' INNATI,Q 


WOOD SOLE SHOES. 
The cheapest, most Durable and Best-Look- 
ing Shoe worn. so water-proof. 
For Miners, Brewers, Dyers, Butchers, 
Farmers, and Laborers of all kinds, it 
is without an equal. Send stamp 
for circular and price list. 
CHAS. W. COPELAND, 
Sole Manufact’ Ur, Boston, Mass. 

&e. 


int YourOwn es: 


Large sizes for circulars, &c., $8 to $90 
For pleasure, money making, young or 
old. Everything easy, printed instruc- 
tions, Send 2 stamps 
s Presses, Type, Cards, to the factory. 
Kelsey & Ce.. Meriden, Conn. 
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FATHERS AND MOTHERS, 
WHY, IN THE NAME OF 
SUFFERING HUMANITY, 
DON’T YOU ASK SHOE 
DEALERS WHAT THIS 
MEANS ? 








YALE GEM WITH BASE. 


This fine nickel clock, with gilt 
base, mailed to any address on re- 

ceipt of $1.40. It is only four 
Inc es | high, and a perfect’ little 
“gem.” Warranted to keep ac- 
curate time. Address 


YALE CLOCK CO., 
New Haven, Conn., 
Manufacturers of Novelties in Clocks, 














small streams of southern California. Seeing a sun- 
burnt, ragged young man shooting pickerel, we d 


SEYMOUR’ S SHEARS & SCISSORS, 





rr 


to witness the novel sight. 


On catching sight of a fish beneath the surface, the 
iS outh would take quick aim with his rifle and fire. 
he concussion of the ball upon the water so stunned 
the fish that it floated to the surface, when it was then 
quickly secured. 
After witnessing his performance of this feat sdveral 
times, we remarked that as it was new sport to us, we 
were curious to know where he had iearned it. 
“Oh,” he answered, “I often enjoyed it when I lived 
East; in fact, by birth I am an Eastern man.’ 
We were at once interested, and thinking we had 
found a Yankee from Maine or Massachusetts, or pos- 
me from the city called the ““Hub,” we gave his hand 
ory Aye saying, ‘‘We, too, are Eastern born and 
m what part of the East do you come?” 

bar i was nee 3! ® replied he, with a cordial smile, “in 
eastern Misso 


Boston, and then bade him good-morning. 


4@> 
> 





tual-motion machine. 





utes, it follows that whoever is one degree 
from London will see the sun rise four minutes earlier 
than he who 's at London. So in sailing eastward one 


‘Those are cherubs, 


We stared a sien a moment, murmured something 
about tne size of the country, said that we came from 


A DURFEE man announces that he has diecovered a 
is gas-metre went ahead 


““Cheerups, 


Edge Warranted, are > most 
onan “The best are the chea 
kk your merchant to get the 










a for you, 





or we will send for $1.25, postpaid, a 
air of Family Shears, 3 inches in 
— or. maroon 

handles, $1. dress 
mry Seymour a : m HOLYOKE, MASS, 


SUPERIORITY P PROVED 
THE SIMPLEST & BEST SEWING ag INE IS THE 








Perfect in every particular. 200,000 sold yearly. 

NEW HOME SEWING MACHINE CO., 
30 Union Square, N. Y. 

Chicago, Ills., Orange, Mass., or Atlanta, Ga. 





‘or Catalogue of 





BE 


PIANOFORTES 
Tone, Touch, Workmanship ‘a Durability. 


WIL co. 
Nos. 20¢ and 206 Ww = — Fen Baltimore. 
No. 112 Fifth Avenue, New Yo 


PERFECTION TOMATO. 


This new luscious Tomato is the Largest Extra 
Early Variety known. It differs from most others by 
continuing to bear abundantly till frost. It is perfectly 
smooth and round, brilliant glossy red; never sun-burns, 
but rather brightens in the sun; very solid, containing 
but few seeds; ripens all over and through ‘together; a 
wonderful yielder and splendid shipper; most e xquisite 
flavor, First sent out last year, and had an immense sale 
at 25c. for only 30 seeds. We have growna large quan- 
tity for seed.and want every reader of the Compan- 
ion to try it. We know you will thank us for recom- 
mending it. We therefore propose to send a well filled 
packet for oniy five one-cent stamps (no others 
taken) to all who apply NOW. We cannot hold this 
offer open long, as they must be sent out before our great 
spring rush. C omplete directi-ns for cultivation, and 
a brief history of the Tomato, and its many uses, sent 








with each package. Address NOW, 
C.W. DORR & CO., Seed Growe rs, Des Moines, Towa. 


HOLIDAY GOODS. 


A useful and interesting present to 
please the children and grown people— 
our NEW MAGIC LAN ERN, 
ready for immediate use: 12 slides with 
i pictures and illustrated book of in- 

structions, sent by mail for $2.00. ie 
: fore buying your Pres- 
ents send for our Cata- 
logue of useful and in- 
structive Toys, Skates, 
&c., 280 pages, 1250 illus- 
trations, by mail 20 cts. 


PECK & SNYDER, 
126-130 Nassau St., N. 







Y. 


GENIUS REWARDED, 








OR, 
The Story of the Sewing Machine. 
A hand little y phlet, blue and gold cover, with 


numerous engravings, will be 


GIVEN AWAY 


to any adult person calling for it at any branch or sub- 
office of The Singer Manufacturing Company, or will be 
sent by mail, post-paid, to any person living at a dis- 
tance from our offices, 


THE SINGER MANUFACTURING CO. 


Principal Office, 34 Union Square, 
NEW YORK. 
Branches Everywhere, 


$2. TYPE WRITER. $2. 


It will do work similar to the 
most expensive machine, Any style 
or size of type and any color of ink 
can be used. 

The Grand Holiday Present. 

Every boy who has wished for a 
printing press will find this to an- 
swer every purpose, 

There lias nothing been offered 
for years that will so amuse and 
instruct $ ctiaee en. 

2AUGHTSMEN and EN- 
Gin ERS will find it invalu- 
able. See large advertisement 

















in issue of this s paper dated Dec. 
RULE TY Pie WRITER co, 
2 é ongr ess St., Boston, Mass. — 


By mail, postpaid. 





Combined Key and Sounder. No battery required. 
Works perfe tly as a key, with sound equal to the best 
sounder. For TELEGRAPH PRACTIt E in sendin 
and reading by sound, and for TEACHING THE MORS 
ALPHABET Can be Lge in the pocket or satchel, 
and is always ready for us 

Price, with Tele zraph Tiistruetion Book, package of 
mows Alphabet Cards, € 50. Sent anywhe -re in 
the United States by m ai ‘prepaid, on receipt of price 
in ont ps, Money order, or registered letter. 

UNNELL & CO., 112 Liberty St., N. Ye 


THE WHITE MOUNTAIN POTATO PARER. 


SUSANV ILLE 


like it very 
much, 

does all van 
claim for it, 
even to clean 
the eyes of 
the potatoes. 





i Hiky MT 
ELLIOT WINCHESTER. 
CEDAR FALLS, IOWA, Jan. 28, 1882. I have used the 


Yours, &c., 


Potato Parer ever since it came; we like it. My boy six 
ears old can run it. We take the potatoes out of the cel- 
ar and pare them dirtand all. Yours, B. THROPE, Jn. 
WARREN, ILL., Jan. 26,1882. From wife to cook. allare 
more than pleased with the Potato Pager, and declare it 
one of the most useful articles inthe k¥fichen. Iam sure 


that with potatoes at 75cts. per bushel it will pay for itseif 
in i days in | potatos s saved, to say nothing of time 
saved ex es WALTER STICKNEY. 


CLINTON Selmmen N. Y.. Jan. 26, 1882. The Potato 


Parer received. Weare pleased with it. Itsaves time and 
es the potatoes much thinner than can he done by 
nd. Yours, Cc. G. TOUSEY. 

Sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of $1. 00. 

GOODELL COMPANY, Antrim, N. H., Manufacturers. 





Pp ro with Sel 


tering all summer, although the room was locked jus ng Ball in centre, adapts it- 

up at the anaes of the vacation. colt to alt aeons of ad y, 

a King at the picture over the mantel- 4 shock thel meoscnes just 
piece) eT Whet'e im, marm ?? * Mrs. Dotonart— pr L— 





ean. Sent by mail. 








Gegree, we gain four minutes in time by the pun, We 


is it? Mary Ann says as how they was bats, and I eays 
twins, barrin’ the wings,” : 


eure certain. It iscasy. durablea 
Cirey 








the Hernia is held manitl ner. -—_ Pi cimnd a a radical 
inrstree. EGGLESTON TRUSS CO, Chicago, Il 


STOVE POLISH 


For Beauty of Polish, Saving Labor, Clean- 
liness, Durability and Cheapness,Unequalled. 
MORSE BROS., Proprietors, Canton, Mass. 


IT PAY rs 








to sell our hand rubber. stamps. Sa 
plesfree.C, Foljambe&Co, Cleveland,O 











For the Companion. 


DANGER-SIGNALS. 


The day may walk enrobed with flowers, 
Singing a joyous lay, 

Ww aad naught to chill the balmy hours,— 

storm-winds far away, 

And ‘sunlight with its radia 
May fill the earth and sky 

And al! the while from the watch-towers 
The danger-signals fly. 


n it ‘showe rs 


The eve may fade in dusky light 
Where tr: anquil waters lie, 

And darkness in its silent flight 
Veil every watching eye; 

When wearied ocean's slee ping ze tide 
The cool night breezes lav 

The fog-bell sendeth f wr and wide 
A warning o’er the wave. 


Though gale and zephyr be entwined 
n crests of pearly snow 

With golde nm sunbeams, and enshrined 
On ocean’s changing brow, 

Their glories fade when night comes down; 
But one unsetting star 

Hangs o’er the billow’s wildest frown,— 
The light-ship on the bar. 


Even so zround a morning life 
May opening roses cling 
And in the heart in foyous ; strife 
Imprisoned warblers sing. 
And not a cloud may upward roll 
To dim the c rystal sky,— 
Yet o’er some watch-tower of the soul 
May danger-signals fly. 
. ANNIE E. 


—@o-— 


For the Companion. 


THE BIRD OF WISDOM. 


The ancient Greeks and Romans called the ow! the 
bird of wisdom, and if the owls of Greece and the Lat- 


in Empire resembled one or two noble specimens in | 


the Museum of Zoology at Cambridge, Mass., do 
not wonder at the The eagle, or the bird | 
of day, was sacred to Jupiter, and the ow], or the bird 
of night, to Minerva. 

A Latin poet thus sings of the bird of wisdom: 


we 
appellation. 


“Ex omnibus avibus quos video 
Sapientissimus est bubc 
Nam sedet in arbore toto die, 
At cum nox venit, volat ille. 
Which translated gives us the following luminous in- 
formation : 


“Of all the birds I ever did see, 

The owl is the wisest, it seems ‘to me; 
For the whole of the day he sits in a tree, 
And when night comes away flies he.’ 


The Scriptures represent the owl as the bird of deso- 


lation. Isaiah, in one of his most fearful prophecies, 


says: | 


“And thorns shall come up in her palaces, nettles and | 


brambles in the fortresses thereof; and it shall be an 
habitation of dragons and a court for owls. The wil 
beasts of the desert shall also meet with the wild beasts 
of the island, and the satyr shall ery to his fellow; the 
sereech-owl shall also rest there and find for herself a 
place of rest. ‘There shall the great owl make her nest 
and lay and hateh and gather under her shadow; ; there 
shall the vultures also be gathered, every one with her 
uate 

Virgil introduces the owl to heighten the gloom of 
Dido’s vigils, and Gray, to give a pensive coloring to 
the opening scene of the “‘Elegy.”” Ben Johnson paints 
a night scene thus: 

“The owl is abroad, the bat and the toad, 
And so Is the cat-a-mountain; 

The ant and the mole sit both in a hole, 
And the frog peeps out of the fountain. 

The dogs they do bay and the timbrels play, 
The spindle is now a-turning; 

The moon it is red and the stars are fled, 
But all the sky is a-burning.” 

Lady Macbeth heard the owl screech just before the 
murder of Duncan, which gave a deeper gloom to the 
horror of the night. Poets and painters of all ages and 
climes have associated the ow! with scenes of desola- 
tion 

A famous Englis’. of the house of Stuart, 
driven from his palace and pursued by his enemies, 
once sought refuge in a thick forest and hid himself in 
a thickly-leaved tree. His enemies followed hard on 
his track, and would have speedily captured him but 
The bird alighted on the very tree where 
he was concealed. ‘‘He cannot be there,” said the lead- 
there is an owl on the 
The hiding-place of the prince was not discov- 
The destiny of England was 
poised and perilled at that critical moment, and the 
inclined to the Stuarts by the timely alighting | 
of an owl. 

The great horned owl is one of the most wonderful 
birds of America. It is about two feet long, with an | 
alar extent of nearly five feet. Its ear-tufts are several | 
inches high, giving its head «a very odd appearance. It 
Each feather is deli- 
cately shaded and mottled with lines of pale ash or ru- 
fous brown. 


prince 


for an owl. 
er of the pursuing party. “See, 
tree.” 
ered, and he escaped. 


scale 


is white and fulvous in color. 


It presents a very airy and graceful ap- 
pearance when flying, and when at rest, utters a great 
variety of sounds. 

This owl in early days, when the country was cov- 
ered with forests, used to lead the traveller astray by 
barking, hallooing and imitating domestic sounds. It 
is something of a ventriloquist withal, uttering a ‘‘hoo- 
hoo-hoo-e”’ that seems at a great distance from the place 
where the bird really is. 

It lives upon mice, squirrels, opossums, hares, and 
makes great havoc among the poultry of the farm-yard. 
It builds a very large nest on a high tree, and defends 
its eggs and its young with great courage 

A miniature snow-storm is the snowy ow! found in 
New England, Canada, and in all of the Northern re- 
gions. It seems a crime to molest such an object of 
beauty. It may be seen floating among the bare trees 
on a wild winter’s day (for it ie diurnal) like a very 
thing of the air and the light. 

It is a natural hunter, and seizes birds on the wing 
for its prey. It loves the snow, and so much resembles 
it in color, that it is rarely discovered when at rest on 
the snow-clad trees and rocks of its chosen retreats. 

The common screech-ow] is the most abundant species 
of the owl-family found in our own land. It is a very 
interesting little creature, and closely allied to the small 
Acadian owl, whose love notes resemble the filing of a 
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saw. It is finely mottled, with ‘ite upper parts and 
wing coverts rufous, and its breastfulvous. It is found 
in all parts of North America, H. B. 
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UNFLEDGED WRITERS. 
In these days of general education, numbers of boys 
! and girls, trained in our schools, have taken to writing. 
| Their compositions often exhibit an amusing combina- 
| tion of ignorance and wisdom. We give some speci- 
| mens of authorship taken verbatim from original man- 
uscripts prepared in certain sehools in England: 
“Gray’s Elegy is all written in four-lined verses; it 
rimes from the first line to the fourth. Gray’s Elegy 
consists of thirty-two verses; it begins with the parting 
= day, and goes on to tell us all what happened when 
| day is departing, when ploughman homeward plods his 
weary way, and leaves the world to Darkness and to 
me. Then in sinall prin’ at the bottom of the page, it 
gives you the me aning of all the difficult words, and ex- 
plains them to you in such a way that you cannot help 
understanding them.” 





Another young author chose for his subject the story 
of Hero and Leander, which Byron’s well-known verses 
have made familiar. He gave a matter-of-fact account 
of the affair : 

‘Leander was a young man, who was in love with a 
young woman, and between them was a large piece of 
water, so that if he wished to see her, he would have to 
cross it; 80 he resolved to swim it. He reached the op- 
posite shore all safe, but in crossing back the journey 


was too long, the tide very strong, and he got the cramp 
and was drowned.”’ 


Another boy wrote: 


“English poetry consists of lines put together so that 
they come in rhyme, and have the same number of syl- 
| lables in each line; but there is another kind of poetry 
called prose, which has lines of different le engths, and 
different numbers of syllables in each line.’ 
Another: 


*Poetry may be divided into two kinds; the comic 
and the holy. 
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THE GOSPEL OF RELAXATION, 

Mr. Herbert Spencer is now on his way home, after 
spending some three months in America, and seeing | 
something of our inhabitants. We are sorry to part 
with so good a friend and so keen yet generous a critic 
| of our national life; we heartily recognize the good 
| service he has rendered, and we hope the country will 

| profit by what the great philosopher has said. 








And let us say his best utterances were his last, and | 
| Were made on last Thursday night, the occasion being 
| a public dinner give n him by friends. | 

Mr. Spencer’s discourse was confined to the one | 
|theme that the average American is working too fast. | 

| Pace is killing us. 

“Every where,” said Mr, Spencer, “I have been struck 
with the number of faces which told in strong lines of 
| the burdens that had to be borne. I have been struck, 
| too, with the large proportion of gray-haired men, and 

| inquiries have brought out the fact that with you the 
hair commonly begins to turn some ten years earlier 
than with us. Moreover, in every circle I have met | 
men who had themselves suffered from nervous col- 
lapse due to stress of business, or named friends who 
had either killed themselves by overwork, or had been 
permanently incapacitated, or had w asted. long periods 
| in endeavors to recover health.’ 

And Mr. Spencer says he but echoes the opinions of 
| all the observant persons he has spoken to of the mat- 
ter; that immense injury is being done by this high- 
pressure life—the physique is being undermined. 


—o 


SAVED BY HIS COAT. 

If a man will prefer his life to his very skin (Job 2:4), 
surely he is happy to save it by simply parting with his 
coat. ‘The Elmira Telegram says: ‘Mr. Ovitt, of Vail’s 
Mills, N. Y., is uncertain whether his thanks for saving 
his life are due to his legs or his coat. 


‘He was passing through a dense growth of timber 
on the mountains near his home, a few days since, when 
a black bear made her appearance a few feet in front of 
him. 

“Some men might have been ‘riveted’ to the spot on 
so trying an occasion, but Ovitt took to his heels before 
the bear had time to wink. But if the man was quick | 
to act, the bear was quicker to follow him, and it soon 
became evident that the animal, which was ‘joined in the 
chase by her cubs, was gaining on the flying man. 

“Ovitt says that « curious thought flashed through 
his mind. It was that if he were standing off looking 
at the race, he would be willing to bet five to three on 
the bear. That idea was followed by a strategical no- 
tion, which he acted upon by pulling off his coat and 
throwing it behind him. The bear delayed a few sec- 
onds while she tore the coat into shreds, and during 
those seconds Ovitt fortunately got out of the woods 
and the bear concluded to give up the chase.’ 
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A TOUCHING MEMORIAL. 
The superintendent of a street railway léading out of 
New York into the country tells how a father and 
| mother erected a memorial to their dead boy : 





Sitting alone in his office one day, a strange gentle- 
;man entered, who proved to be an officer in the army. 
| He carried a little box in his hand, and after some hesi- 
| tation, said,— 

“IT have a favor to ask of you. I had a little boy, 
| and I’ye lost him. He was all the world to me. When 
he was alive my wife used to search my pockets every 
night, and whatever loose change she found, she would 

| put it away for the baby. Well, he’s gone. Here is 
the box. 

“We talked the matter over and came to the conclu- 
sion we could not do better than to bring the money to 
you to pay the fares of poor sick children out of town 
during the summer. 

“It would please him to know that he is helping to 
save the lives of other poor children. As soon as the 
box is empty we will fill it. While we live we will 
keep up the bank.” 

The box has been twice emptied and filled, and hun- 
dreds of sick or dying children have owed to this dead 
baby their one breath of fresh air this summer. 


~ 
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HIGHLY OFFENDED. 
When the girl with pink-and-white powder on her 
face got into the street-car, the two passengers who 
had been talking about breadstuffs resumed their con- 
versation. Said one,— 
Pe. “Flour is plenty and cheap enough; have you no- 
iced 
That's because it’s so much kneaded,” 
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It cleanses the system of the acrid 
that causes the dreadful sufferings whic 
the victims of Rheumatism can realize. 

THOUSANDS OF CASES 
of the worst forms of this terrible disease have 
been quickly relieved, and in a short time 


PERFECTLY CURED. 

Price, $1, Liquid or Dry. Sold by Druggists. 
Dry can be sent by mail. 

WELLS, RICHARDSON & Co., Burlington, Vt. 
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A New Toilet Soap.—lt is offered as 
the only perfect soap for cleansing the skin. It 
will remove almost instantly tar, ink, iron rust or 
|} any other stain. Prevents chapping or roughness 
of either the hands or face. In the bath it acts as 
a flesh brush and soap combined. 








A Medicine for a Woman. Invented by a Woman. 
repared by a Woman. 
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LYDIA E. PINKHAM’S 
VEGETABLE COMPOUND 


Is a Remedy 


For all those Complaints and Weaknesses 
80 common to our best population. 


IT IS A GREAT MEDICAL DISCOVERY, 


te It revives the drooping spirits, invigorates and 
harmonizes the organic functions, gives elasticity and 
firmness to the step, restores the natural lustre to the 
eye, and plants on the pale cheek of woman the fresh 
roses of life’s spring and early summer time. 

&t2” Physicians Use it and Prescribe it. 2! 

It is ablessing to overworked women, and has won 
such a name and fame among scientists, pharmacists and 
| the people, that its sales are unprecedented. 
t2” ITS MERITS KEEP UP THE SALE. .21 

It removes faintness, flatulency, destroys all craving 
for stinmlants, and relieves weakness of the stomach. 

That feeling ‘of bear ing down, musing Bs pain. weightand 
backache, is often permanently cured b 

It will at all times and ander all clreimistances actin 
harmony with the laws that govern the system. 

For the cure of Kidney Complaints of either sex this 
oo is unsurpassed. 

YDIA E. PINKHAM’S VEGETABLE COM- 
POUND is pre pared at 233 and 235 Western Avenue, 
Lynn, Mass. Price $1. Six bottles for $5. Sent by mail 
inthe form of pills, also in the form of lozenges, on re. 
ceipt of price, $1 per box for either. Mrs. Pink ham frees 
ly answers all letters of inquiry. Send for pamphlet. 
Enclose stamp. Addressas above. Mention this paper. 


No family should be without LYDIA E. PINKHAM’S 
LIVER PILLS. hey cure constipation, biliousness 
and torpidity of the liver. 25 cents per box. 
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BETTER THAN PILLS 
or other purgative medicine 
THE DOSE IS SMALL, 


One trial proves its extra- 
ordinary curative value. 


TRY A 25 CENT BOX. 
Sold by all Druggists. 


A SURE CURE 
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“Dr. Sykes’ Sure Cure for Catarrh” 
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the other, with a feeble attempt at a pun. 

The first Sake threw up his hands in affected hor- 
ror. an ‘To this complexion have we come at last,’ ” he 
quot 

Then the girl rose up. ‘I think you’re just horrid!” 
she exclaimed. “I won't sit here and have no sach re- 
marks passed on me!” 

“We didn’t mean”—— one of the eee attempt- 
ed to explain; but she was not to be appeased 

“Let me out! I'd rather fs Flour, indeed!” and 
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she flounced off.— Detroit Po 





